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James McCutcheon & Co invite the attention of the readers of Vogue to their compre- 


hensive stock of Fine Housekeeping Linens. The assortments in 
each department are unequalled, and embrace many exclusive novelties. A goodly number of the designs which 
they show in Table Linen have been manufactured for them expressly. The Poppy design represented below is 
one of these. This is on beautiful quality of Irish hand-woven double satin damask, and has been so drawn as to 
bring the rich profusion of blossoms all on the table. 
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$22.50 per dozen. 2x 3% YardCloth . . §21.00each. 2% x4 =YardCloth . . $30.00 each. 


x 

30.00 §¢ és 2 * 24.00 2%x4y * “6s oy 34.00 * 

12.00 each. 2% PAE 18.00 “ 2% x “tae 38.00 

15.00 ‘§§ 2% x <9 22.00 * 2% x 46.00 

r8.00 2% x 4 ak 2600 * 3x 30.00 
This week we shall place on our counters four other special designs—* Lilac,”’ ‘“ Clematis,” 
“‘ Sweet Pea,” “ Pansy.” These are on very serviceable quality of fine double satin damask and come 
at medium prices. Skc:ches with price list will be mailed on request. 


James McCutcueon & Co., 
The Linen Store, 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 
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Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

European travelers will find Vogue on file at 
Low’s Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
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Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
five dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
draft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender's risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
ice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


SOCIETY 


He weather this last week has been 
| most favorable for hunting. The 
Rockaway Hunt Club has had some 
jolly runs, and on Thursday evening last 
the new club-house was formally opened 
by a house-warming dance. The hunt at 
Meadowbrook on the 20th was very success- 
ful, and also largely attended. The party, 
consisting of about thirty-five men, met at 
Wheatley Pond, near Mr. E. D. Morgan’s 
handsome country place, and rode over hills, 
through fields and along the shore of the 
Sound, till they reached Glenhead station, a 
distance in all of about twelve miles, when 
they broke up. There were a number of 
four-in-hands and traps of all kinds, and 
among the fair occupants were seen Mrs. 
Charles Carroll, Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer Kennedy, Mrs. James L. 
Kernochan, Miss Whitney, Miss Bird, Miss 
Roby and Mrs, Thomas Hitchcock. Many 
of them had on handsome new autumn gowns 
and wraps, and Iooked very smart. 

The Richmond County Hunt Club are 
also having some capital runs this autumn, 
and perhaps more women ride there than at 
any other meet. Some of the best riders 
among them are Miss Mabel Shaw, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Shaw of New 
Brighton, Mrs. Charles Freeman and Miss 
Marsh. 

The annual ball at the Tuxedo Club, which 
comes off on 2 November, promises to be a 
very gay affair, and is always the means of 
attracting a large number of fashionable folk. 
There will be a cotillon, of course, led prob- 
ably by Mr. Lispenard Stewart, possibly by 
Mr. T. Suffern Tailer. The ball is under 
the management of the House Committee of 
the club, and the invitations to subscribe have 
been sent out in the name of the Secretary of 
the club, Mr. William Kent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills gave a delight- 
ful dinner, and dance afterwards, on Friday 
the 19th at their handsome place at Staats- 
burg, in this State. There were about fifty 
invited, among whom were Mr. and Mrs. 
Levi P. Morton, Mr. and Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon, Mr. 
Center Hitchcock, Mr. J. W. Ritchie, Mr. 
W. Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. James Harriman, 
Mr. Hamilton Wilkes Carey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Newbold, Miss Brewster, Mr. 
Worthington Whitehouse, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Sloane and Miss Sloane, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. William 
B. Dinsmore, Duke d’Alba, Dr. Seward 
Webb, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mrs. White- 
law Reid, Lady Lister-Kaye, Miss L. M. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Gerald Hoyt and others. 

After all that has been said and done about 
bicycling it seems very probable that we 
shall soon have a club with suitable quarters. 

Ex-Secretary of the Navy William C. 
Whitney has taken Mr. Stanley Mortimer’s 
fine place at Westbury, L. I., on a long 
lease. Mr. Whitney and his son are now 


off on a shooting trip and Miss ‘Whitney, 
who has just recovered from her most severe 
illness abroad, is visiting her aunt in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mme. de Bille, wife of the Danish Minis- 
ter to England, who was Miss Zabriskie, 
daughter of the late Chancellor Zabriskie, of 
New Jersey, is soon expected here to pay a 
short visit to her brother, Mr. Augustus Za- 
briskie. It will be her first visit to her 
native land since her marriage, more than 


twenty years ago. 
WEDDINGS 

Miss Anne Langdon was married very quietly on 
20 October to Mr, Howard Townsend, at Grace 
Church Chantry, at 12 o’clock noon, The bride was 
given away by her step-father, Mr. Philip Schuyler. 
There were no bridesmaids, Mr, Walter Van Rensse- 
laer Berry, cousin of the groom, was the best man, 
and the ushers were Mr. James B. Ludlow, Mr. 
Woodbury Kane and Mr. Howard Van Rensselaer, 
from Albany, Among some of the few present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Rensselaer Townsend, brother of 
the groom, Mrs. Townsend, mother of the groom, 
Mr. and Mrs, Royal Phelps Carroll, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury 
Langdon, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Dickey, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Byam K, Stevens, Dr. Kinnicutt, the Misses 
Schuyler, Mrs. J. Frederic Kernochan, Mrs. E. L. 
Baylies, Miss Kernochan, Mrs. Frederic Delafield, 
Mrs. Speyers, Miss Cary, Mrs. Lydia Hoyt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, Mrs. F. Rhinelander 
Jones and Mr, Richard Welling. 


Miss Mary Temple Emmet was married on 23 
August to Mr. Archibald Russell Peabody, in 
Brooklyn, by the Rev. N. W. Wells. Miss Emmet 
is the daughter of the late Mr. C. Temple Emmet, 
formerly of San Francisco; and Mr. Russell Peabody 
is the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Peabody of 
New York. His mother was Miss Ella Russell, He 
has been studying law with Mr. J. Murray Mitchell. 


The wedding of Miss Caroline Bayard Dod, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. S. Bayard Dod, to Mr. Sidney Morse 
Colgate, son of Mr, Samuel Colgate, took place at 
Orange, N. J.,on 15 October, The arrangement of 
the bridal procession was quite an innovation, First 
came one bridesmaid, then two ushers, and so on un- 
til the bride came, leaning on the arm of her father, 
who was the officiating clergyman. The best man 
was the groom’s brother, Mr. Anston Colgate, There 
were four bridesmaids, Miss Edith Woodruff, Miss 
Isabelle Dod, Miss Myra Crane and Miss Mary Par- 
melee The ushers were Mr. Russell Colgate, Mr. 
William C, Colby, Mr. Farnham Yardley, Mr, Wil- 
liam Willy, Mr. Albert Wall, Mr. William Quimby, 
Mr, Charles Pierson and Mr. George Wall, 


Miss Adéle Livingston Voorhis was married on the 
afternoon of 16 October to Mr. Henry Powell Rams- 
dell, at the residence of the bride’s stepfather and 
mother, Mr, and Mrs George Speedon, in Newburg, 
N. Y., by the Rev. John Marshall New, Rector ot 
the Church of the Good Shepherd. The best man 
was Mr. Walter C. Gibson, from this city, There 
were four bridesmaids and four ushers, The brides- 
maids were Miss Gertrude Mellen, Miss Alice Knox, 
Miss Anna Logan and Miss Lida Van Valkenburgh. 


The wedding of Miss Julia Banks, daughter of Mrs, 
Mary Saltonstall Banks, to Mr. Clement Guion, son 
of Mr, and Mrs. George G. Guion, took place 18 
October in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, the 
Rev. Dr. Brown performing the ceremony assisted by 
the Rgv. Henry Mottet, Rector of the Church of the 
Holy Communion. The bride was given away by 
her mother, and the best man was Mr. Hobart Guion, 
brother of the groom. The ushers were Mr. Charles 
Coudert, Mr. George Guion, Mr. Parker Freeman 
and Mr. S. Van Wick Lee. 


On 18 October occurred the wedding of Miss 
Marie Louise Laden, at St. Francis Xavier's Church, 
to Mr. Edmund Leo Campion. 


On 16 October, at Stonington, Conn., by the Rev, 
Edward Babcock, Miss Annie Oakley Brooks was 
married to Mr. Frederick Schuchard Delafield. Miss 
Brooks is a daughter of Mrs. John Brooks, from 
eae mee Minn. There were no bridesmaids. 
The ushers were the Messrs. Archibald LeRoy and 
Mr. Frederick Cary. A lot of people went up to the 
wedding from New York, among whom were Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hall, Mrs. Edward Delafield, Mrs. 
Rufus Delafield, Mrs. Thomas Wells, Mrs. George 


Henry Warren, Jr., Mr. De Forest Maurice, Miss i 


Elizabeth Perkins, Mr. William Brooks and many 
others. 
ENGAGEMENTS 


Mrs, James A. Y. Beales announced the engage- 
ment of her second daughter, Miss Adelaide Beales, 
to Mr. Henry Sedgewick of Scarsdale, New York, on 
Saturday. Miss Beales is a granddaughter of Mr. 
Eugene Kelly by his first marriage. The wedding 
will take place in January. 


The engagement is announced of Miss Louise 
Johnson, a niece of Dr. and Mrs. W. P. Northrup, to 
Mr. Charles Marston, of Wolverhampton, England. 


Mr. Walter Chevry has just announced the engage- 
ment of his daughter, Miss Frances Chevry,to Mr. 
Walter Tigue of this city. 


VOGUE PORTRAITS 


He full-page portrait in this issue is from a pho- 
tograph, by Mr. James L. Breese, of Mrs. An- 
drew McCreery, née Miss Edith Kip, of new 

York, one of this year’s brides. The portrait shows 
Mrs. McCreery in her wedding gown, and is interest- 
ing as photography from having been taken in a 
drawing-room with the light anything but favorable. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


(The drawings in these two columns are from A 
Gaiety Girl, Next sketches will be from Dr. 


Syntax.) 
A much criticism. To many it is in- 
sufferably witless: that is largely a 
question of mood. To many it is coarse: 
that is largely a matter of personal predilec- 
tion. To many it is a breach of contract to 
find such a piece at Daly’s at all : that is an 
ethical point. To everyone it is bright to 
look upon; it is frivolous and light and 
gay. It is a superlatively good variety show, 


Gaiety girl at Daly’s has provoked 








OFFICERS OF THE 


LIFE GUARDS 


with most excellent dancing, pretty costumes 
and pretty women. The present drawings 
have caught the spirit of the piece, and as 
drawings can anyone contest their effec- 
tiveness ? 

MISS NETHERSOLE 


Miss Olga Nethersole tried the hazardous 
experiment of making her first American 
appearance in a 
play that had lit- 
tle to recommend 
it other than 
serving as a hope- 
lessly dull back- 





ground for her 
talents a play 
that is devoid of 


reasonable motive, 
that strains at false 
morality, that de- 
rides laws because 
they work hard- 
ship to the few, 
though made wise- 
ly for the good of 
the many, that as argument has been worn 
threadbare in fiction of twenty years’ stand- 
ing; a play that has little or no dramatic 
force, and that, unlike Camille or Taming of 
the Shrew, in emotional power and clever 
lines, gives no excuse for baseness, falseness 
and coarseness. With this almost hopeless 
handicap, with most ordinary support, with in- 
different scenic setting, Miss Nethersole has 
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THE MAJOR AND ALMA 





ESTHER HAWTHORNE AND DR. BRIERLY 


nevertheless won approval, and if not mani- 
festly a genius is conceded to be far beyond 
the lines of @i¥diocrity, with appreciativeness, 
occasional distinction and an agreeable person- 
ality all clearly her possessions. In these are 
found for her those auguries of future great- 
ness that at present appear mainly as the 
vague expectation of an unrealized roseate 
dream. 


Miss Nethersole has youth, beauty and 
winsomeness to recommend her, She is in- 
genue, but not insipid. She understands her 
business and has no traces of amateur gauch- 
eries. What 
is called 
over- acting, 
which is in- 
expressive of 
anything de- 
finite, is the 
most ser- 
ious charge 
brought 
against, her. 
Reduced to 
terms, it 
means that 
her proced- 
ure is excess- 
ive gesticu- 
lation and 
academic de- 
vices. Pas- 
sion and physical contortion she seems 
to regard as concomitant. When a woman 
abruptly discovers that she is a mistress 
and not a wife—that her supposed husband 
is false and criminal—it is not nature if 
she be high bred to tear her hair and strain 
her muscles and fling her body into acrobatic 
attitudes. Just the reverse. She is stunned. 
She is overwhelmed with silent, dreadful 





A DANCER 





A GAIETY GIRL AND DR, BRIERLY 


agony. She thinks. That method, the only 
true method to women of intense natures — 
arm-flinging and hair-tearing are the ways of 
repellant vulgarity and professors in schools 
of acting—is what held us spell-bound in 
Eleanora Duse, who evinc- 
ed agitation as reality pre- 
sents it, and whose audi- 
ences were filled with the 
eager intensity of 
sympathetic interest 
to create which is 
the perfect work of 
histrionic art. One 
is moved by Miss 
Nethersole, but one is always more 
or less conscious of being forced to 
emotion. Possibly, too, she might be 
more attractive if in responding to calls 
before the curtain she dropped acting 
altogether—loppiness, it is called some- 
times—and simply bowed her acknowl- 
edgments in a dignified manner. 





THE PLAY HOUSES 
Abbey’s—The Devil's Deputy. 
Academy of Music—Shenandoah. 
American—The Man Without a Country, 
Bijou—Dockstader’s Minstrels. 
Broadway—Dr. Syntax. 
Casino—T he Little Trooper. 
Columbus—Lottie Collins’s Troubadours. 
Daly’s—A Gaiety Girl. 
Empire—The Bauble Shop. 
Fifth Avenue—Humpty Dumpty Up to Date. 
Fourteenth Street—The Irish Artist. 
Garden Theatre—Little Christopher Columbus, 
Hera'd Square Theatre—The Scarlet Letter. 
Hoyt's—A Milk White Flag. 
Lyceum—A Way to Win a Woman. 
Madison Square Garden—Hagenbeck’s Animals. 
Niblo’s—The Prodigal Daughter, 
Palmer’s—The Transgressor. 
Star—The Pacific Mail. 
Standard—The New Boy. 
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GoOELET SCHOONER PRIZE; 1894. 
Won By “ EMERALD.” 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 





STE IR LANG 





Wauitinc Merc Co. 


Silversmiths. 


DESIGNED AND 


WHITING M’F’G CO, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY ify FINE 


EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK, 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS 


















KNOX HATS 


Geatiemen ane Ladies. 





And when she asks for an ALLcock’s Porous 
tries to sell her something “just as good as ALLCockK’s 





at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes 
and superior excellence of material. Knox’s estab- 
iishments are full of this Season’s Novelties for | 


Fifth Ave. Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St.,N. Y. 


The 19th Century woman has assert- 
ed her right to the pursuit of health, 
wealth and happiness, and knows how 
to go to work to obtain them. She 


begins with her health, When an 
ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 


when a cold, sore throat or indigestion 


tells of coming danger, instead of wait- 


7 ing to be laid up from either work 


or pleasure, she at once applies an 
ALLcock’s Porous PLasTer and goes 
right on with her duties, knowing that 
she can safely rely upon the ALLCOCK’s | 
to take care of the trouble. 


PLASTER, and the druggist | 
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she wants only the best and will have none but 


Abicddiite 


Porous 
Plasters 
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The celebrated house of Madame Veuve 
Clicquot Ponsardin now offers in 
the United States and Canada 
two kinds = ‘bese tonase 


‘Yellow * 99 A Very Dry 
Label SEC, ant 
Most Delicious Wine. 


bb : 
i “BRUT,” "ae 


‘The Most Superb Brut Wine 


Ever Imported. 


These wines are served at the»best clubs, 
cafés, hotels, and restaurants, and 
are for sale by the principal 
wine merchants and grocers. 


“Waldorf” 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
Go Calfskin, 


3.00. 


NONE BETTER 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED. 


ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Kart, 


123 NASSAU STREET 
(Temple Court,) 
New YorK. 





Correspondence invited. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ca . 
| Fighest World’s 
Columbian 
Award Exposition 


F Twyerrort 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


253 Firrn Ave., New York. 
(One door above 28th Street.) 


Correct Styles 
Latest Novelties 


For Evening Dress ®vsh. , snd 


unfinished 
W orsteds. 


F or Autumn Wear Chesterfields, 


in mixtures 
of gray, brown and green. 


For Trousers The Shepherd’s Checks. 
m4 d for the C 
For Lounging Club, Shooting Coat 
Orders booked now for Horse 


Show Week. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 








. Golf 
and Hunt Suits, 
Tattersall Waist-Coat s. 
Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. 
N.B.—Self-measurement card sent on ee. 





0 v7 Honkins 
Taxors Ano Breecues Maxers, 
27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 
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Onservative people—more accu- 
rately defined as obstinate 
and unthinking dullards— 
may at times serve some 
useful purpose, but in crises 
such as that through which 
New York is now passing the 

cause of morals would be benefited if they with 
their inch-measure estimates could be banished. 
The rest of us would be spared the maddening 
irritation of hearing them pipe out, ‘‘ I don’t think 
a minister of the gospel should go in for politics.” 
That is their only comment on the splendid courage, 
the diversified methods and the unwavering per- 
tinacity that have marked the career of Dr. Park- 
hurst in his efforts to overthrow political corruption. 


He laziness and cowardice of the respectable 

men of New York have made a den of 
infamy of this city. Like cravens they have 
themselves meekly paid tribute in money, and, more 
discreditable still, passively looked on while vice 
coaxed tribute of personal purity and commercial 
honor from our youth. The réle of critic ill 
becomes} them since it is their neglect of duty 
which has forced on another whose life was ded- 
icated to ethical teaching the task of making New 


York a safe place for the young. 


Esides, it is conceded on all sides that Tam- 
B many Hall is not politics—it’s pillage, and 
to no man, whatever the cut of his coat, can 
be denied the right either to cry “ stop thief,” or to 
supply proof that the person thus stigmatized is surely 
a bandit. So that the conservative have not even the 
plea of politics for sneering at this earnest worker. 


In his address to women at Association Hall on 
October 12th, Dr. Parkhurst was not lorg in making 
his audience realize that it was commandment-break- 
ing and nota political party against which he was 
making war. In effect he said: ** Your boy of six 
with two cents in his little fist can take his first 
lesson in gambling. The policy shop, police pro- 
tected, plants itself in the path of school children, 
” There 
is no flavor of politics in such statements, nor in the 
recital of cases of brutal police tyranny similar to 
that now historic one of the poor German widow. 


and their pennies are welcome grist to its mill. 


He matter is not one that concesns merely 
6 a your fellow-resident down on tne east 
side. It affects in less or greater degree every 
home in this city. The Lexow investigation has 
shown the depth of rersonal degradation to which 





prosperous American men have descended—these 
men are your brothers, husbands, fathers. How 
deadly poisonous must be the influence of this mi- 
asma of corruption which transforms the American 
man—who in the years that are gone purchased 
freedom for himself and later for his dark-skinned 
brother at the cost of thousands of lives and millions 
of treasure—into the vassal of a band of thugs and 
thieves. Helping by under-the-rose tributes to 
tighten their tyrannical grip on our lives and fortunes. 


Nd your son? Theology says to him, Thou 
A shalt not steal. The wages of sin is death. 
But what does he see? ‘Thievery and grosser 
forms of trangression securing the material good 
things of life, and making ostentatious display of fine 
equipages, horse farms, fine clothes. Your son, has 
even known one of the most conspicuous of the crew 
to be a guest of honor at a Delmonico Ball, and 
others of them are known to be quietly undermining 
social barriers. All these things has your son seen, 
and in a city full of churches there was found only 
one preacher with the courage and the patience to 
begin a fight to the death with this evil. And that was 
only ‘‘Dr. Parkhurst, a fanatic,’’ so he was told. 
Teaching by example has ever been a most convincing 
method of instruction, and with such examples small 
wonder is it if your son’s perceptions become blunt- 
ed and he comes to regard lying, stealing, oppression 
and inhumanity as unimportant details, so long as he 
secures riches. 
in the Tammany school of politics (?) any more than 


Honesty and manliness have no place 
in any other den of thieves. 


Hink how the fair fame of the city has been 
ft & sullied. What patriotic woman but suffers 
the keenest mortification when 
that but two years ago the honorable represen- 


she remembers 


tatives of foreign governments were brought into 
more or less intimate relations with persons who 
It is not the 
custom among civilized communities to select official 


properly belong in the criminal class. 
committees from the ticket-of-ieave ciass. 


T I 7 Omen of New York, shall Tammany con- 

tinue to oppress your less intelligent and 
less prosperous sister, and to spread snares for 
your husbands and sons? hall you permit it to 
make good its boast that the “‘ whole thing will blow 
over after election?’’ Or, will you fight for your 
homes and for your city, and help redeem them and 
it from the brazen and shameful tyranny of an asso- 


ciation of criminals ? 
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A BUNCH OF PINK ROSES 
A SENTIMENTAL EPISODE 
“Twas only a bunch of pink roses, 
Fragrant and wet with dew, 


But they brought to the heart of a maiden 
A message tender and true.’’ 


He words rang out sweetly and clearly 
on the fresh morning air, as a slight, 
girlish figure came slowly down the 

broad stairs into the cool wide hall. 

The old clock on the landing had just 
struck six and the sunlight was fast creeping 
over the sill of the wide-open door. 

The birds had hardly finished their matins 





and the grass still sparkled under its dewy 
veil. 

Pausing on the threshold she drew a long 
hreath as though drinking in all the beauty of 
the early morning, and then, with a light step 
and lighter heart, she bounded into the gar- 
den. 

Sitting down on a low bench under a wide- 
spreading old rose tree, heavy with bloom and 
perfume, with impatient fingers she tore the 
roses from their stems and scattered their 
snowy petals on the ground, as she murmured, 
“In an hour I shall know—I shall know.”’ 

But her throbbing heart would not long let 
her remain silent, and she soon began pacing 
with eager step the shady garden walks. 

The tardy moments at last crept by. She 
heard the old clock strike seven and almost 
at the same time the sound of a galloping 
horse struck sharply on the early morning. A 
second later and the rider reached the tree 
under which she was eagerly awaiting. He 
stooped with glowing face and deposited in 
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her hands a wealth of roses still heavy with 
the morning’s dew. 

“ Good-by, sweetheart. Iam going. The 
boat is now at the landing. In three years 
I shall return, and then if you are true 2 
He sealed the question with a kiss and was 
gone. 

That night a girl seated by an open window 
offered up a prayer for the youth now far out 
on the ocean, while a stray moonbeam shone 
on her soft hair, and a bunch of fading roses 
lay beside her. 

Over the railing of a mighty ship leaned the 
slender figure of a young man. The waves 
shimmering in the moonlight, rose and fell as 
did his young spirit. He thought 
one moment of the girl of his 
choice and the next of his new 
life—a three years’ commission 
in a foreign land. His active 
mind painted the future with 
rosy colors. 





* * *% * 


Five years later : 

The large opera house was 
crowded. Expectancy had 
given place to the wildest en- 
thusiasm. Bouquets and gar- 
lands were showered upon the 
young singer, and just as she 
bowed for the last time in ac- 
knowledgment of the deafen- 
ing applause a single bunch of 
roses fellat her feet. She stoop- 
ed, and, picking it up, with 
another charming smile left the 
stage. It seemed as if the ex- 
cited people could not restrain 
themselves; louder and more 
earnest grew their applause until 
she reappeared. 

Then there ensued a hush, 
and the rich contralto voice once 
more filled the vast hall as she 
sang with a depth of feeling 
dashed with a shade of pathos 
the simple song : 


“Twas only a bunch of pink 
roses, 
Fragrant and wet with dew, 
But they brought to the heart 
of a maiden 
A message tender and true.”’ 


As the words rang out melodiously they 
stabbed like a dagger the heart of a man sitting 
at the back of the box nextthe stage. At his 
side was a dark proud woman whose brilliant 
eyes glowed with gratified pleasure. As he 
gazed on her he could not prevent a thrill of 
pride, for, was not this proud beauty his wife ? 
But his face was white and set and his pierc- 
ing eyes gleamed with sudden anguish, for 
there behind the footlights was the slender, 
graceful figure of the girl he had asked to be 
true, and how had he kept the compact ? 

Leaning back in her carriage, with her 
maid silent before her, the star of the evening 
thought not of her triumph, but gazed with 


_ Misty eyes at a bunch of drooping roses in her 


lap. They were all she cared to bring home 
out of the mass of flowers lavished upon her. 
She knew not who had thrown them at her 
feet, but their fragrance and beauty touched a 
broken chord in her memory, and with min- 
gled feelings she had sung the song of her 
early girlhood. * * - * * 







Before the dying embers at an open grate 
sat a man with bowed head. Daylight was 
fast stealing on the heels of night, but he 
heeded not the hours. He saw two pictures— 
one of a June morning only five years ago, 
the other that of a fair, loving woman across 
the stage-light glow, as he echoed in his heart 
the words, ‘* Tender and true !” 

H. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


Esteem, I admire Richard Mansfield as an 
actor and I think that he stands to-day 
at the head of his profession. I always 

go to see him in all his réles and I have never 
seen on this side of the water any man who 
pays as much artistic attention to details as he. 
Therefore when I catch him napping I am 
surprised. I was in town for a few days 
during the second week (I think it was) of 
his engagement at a little theatre opposite a 
newspaper office up on Broadway. The 
theatre is hideous, a perfect nightmare. It 
has the usual amount of tinsel bestowed on 
American theatres and the smallest amount 
of comfort. In Arms and the Man I was 
glad to see Mr. Mansfield’s usual attention 
to detail in his stage furnishing. The pretty 
boudoir effect of the first act deserved the ap- 
plause it received. The Parisian Romance, 
Prince Carl, and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
however, had stage settings not worthy 
of a Bowery theatre, where, by the way, I 
once saw Pau! Kauvar With a street scene in 
which telegraph poles—I believe it was a view 
of Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn—and a trolley 
car were visible. 

There is a certain standing advertisement 
in the morning papers of a particular set of 
furniture in ‘‘ antique oak,” which by some 
animadversion of the English language is 
called a suite. You may see the real things 
in the shops near Fourteenth street on Fifth 
Avenue, arrayed on the sidewalk and under 
the glare of the electric light. Again, you 
can encounter them in “ flats’’ and in places 
furnished on the “installment plan.’ And 
yet this self-same furniture—the well-known 
sideboard, the antique oak desk, the imitation 
chairs—all these were en evidence at the 
wealthy Baron’s residence in Paris. No 
wonder he died after trying to stretch his legs 
under such remarkable mahogany. The 
cheapness of the setting was painful, and its 
bad taste—the flimsy china ornaments, the 
imitation plush,all the paraphernalia of the very 
cheap and grimy boarding house were there— 
and this in a metropolitan production by Mr. 
Mansfield ! 


~ Of course he dressed the part correctly, 


and he looked as absurd as a Frenchman 
could in a Frenchman's clothes. But why, 
when it was supposed to be still forenoon 
or even afternoon in the second act, did his 
valet bring him a cape Inverness overcoat, 
which is only worn with evening clothes? I 
contend that the stage should hold the mirror 
up to us. The French of his company, es- 
pecially that of Miss Busby, is terrific, but we 
cannot expect everything. Let Mr. Mans- 
field, who has been the first in the field, look to 
these little details which so mar the perform- 
ance. Men go now-a-days to see the clothes 
of other men, and we really want something to 
give us-an idea now and then. We are tired 
of badly fitting coats and slovenly creased 


























trousers. The Gaiety Girl was actually re- 
freshing, with its well-turned-out men, whom 
we could believe personated gentlemen with- 
out having to have a placard attached to them, 
just as Shakespeare is said to have managed 
his scenic effects in the primitive days of the 
drama. Mr. Sullivan, the husband of Rose 
Coghlan, always calls his servant Antwine in 
Diplomacy and Antoine answers Moossoo 
with much alacrity. I know if I had been 
the man whom Miss Busby called Henri in 
that indescribable way of hers I should have 
got out divorce papers on the spot. 

I have never seen so much red in shop win- 
dows in my life as is now displayed from 
Fifth Avenue to Broadway and all along the 
Bowery. Yet men are really wearing very 
little of it. I can almost count the red ties 
sported by my friends, who still cling to 
madras and plaids and regulation English ties. 
Of other novelties the season has been so far 
very barren. There is absolutely nothing 
new either in trouserings or in coats or over- 
coats. All the promises which both my Eng- 
lish tailors and their American brethern have 
made me relative to new fashions seem to 
have been placed aside. I am glad because I 
was rather wary of wearing anything outre. 

I have a braided coat, but really, although I 
know I could wear anything with impunity, 
still I am too conservative to come out in it. 
Apropos of Mansfield and furnishing, to go 
back to an old theme, I find quite a Renais- 
sance in regard to bachelors and their apart- 
ments. New York is crowded with bachelor 
apartments splendidly and originally furnished. 
Of course I am not speaking of those which are 
advertised but those which men whom I know 
have arranged and occupy. And, by the way, 
if you want a model of a theatrical apartment or 
chambers you should look at that of Clyde 
Fitch, which is rather original but somewhat 
crude and bizarre. I think mullioned win- 
dows are very well in their way, but when you 
hear through them the roar of an elevated 
railway train they do seem a little bit far- 
fetched. What I like about the place, how- 
ever, is its many odd nooks with bits of genu- 
ine old furniture picked up here and there in 
France and in Germany. It being now the 
fashion to trot out any old prints or engravings 
you may have, Mr. Fitch has taken ancient 
fashion plates of the Beau Brummel period, 
and had them framed and adorned his walls 
with them. He has also purchased a collec- 
tion of ancestors—not that he has not the 
proper quota himself—but very ‘ancestry’ 
looking ancestors with great ruffs and wonderful 
chignons which could never have come out of 
that accommodating old craft, the Mayflower. 

I know of another set of chambers where, 
with very rare china, old family portraits also 
play a pleasant accompaniment. The dining- 
room is small and the apartment itself is not in 
a very fashionable part of the city. It is be- 
yond the line, over the boundary, as New 
Yorkers seem to think it absurd and impossi- 
ble to live anywhere except between Fourth 
and Sixth Avenues when they are below the 
Park. But putting aside these provincial ideas, 
the owner of this particular bachelor place has 
a position which is beyond the cavil of snobs 
and nouveaux riches, so he could afford, if he 
chose, to live in the Bowery. But the dining- 
room—to return to that most charming cor- 
ner—has been the scene of some of the most 


enjoyable petits diners ever given in this city. 


The old china and the old portraits go well 


VOGUE 


with rare wine and the royal hospitality of the 
genial host. 

There are still people in New York who do 
not scorn the far western avenues as a place of 
dwelling, and I know of a row of houses in a 
corner of old Chelsea where still live and en- 
tertain some of the very best people, whose 
names alone would insure them an entrée into 
Society everywhere and anywhere. This is 
quite wondertul, you know, of New York, 
where one is so frequently judged by his out- 
ward appearance and where we only want to 
know if he or she entertains. I do not cavil 
at this, I wouldn’t dine with my shoemaker, 
exactly, but I might be persuaded to grace the 
mahogany of his son, or grandson, or grand- 
daughter, especially if they had a handsome 
house, a villa at Newport and exceptionable 
means of giving me a good time. I am here 
to be-entertained and to be amused. It is 
the duty—in my opinion—of people to con- 
tribute to my pleasure. 

And yet, after all, I have an aversion to 
common people as well as to seedy and badly 
dressed ones. 





WHAT SHE WEARS 


Very candid, outspoken woman once 
said to me, while talking of new frocks 


on our way toa Lenten service, ** My 
dear, there is no place on earth like a church 
pew for a clothes meditation."’ I thought of 
it yesterday as I sauntered out of church with 
matrons and maids, and wondered how many 
of them had strayed from the paths of prayer 
and sermon into fields of satin and silk and 
byways of brocade, rambled by lakes of moiré 
and streams of silver and spangle, climbed hills 
of velvet, or roamed through forests of fur? 
The Recording Angel alone knows the num- 
ber, but I doubt if he thinks it worth while to 
jot down things so trivial. 

But to continue our walk with the church- 
goers. We may be permitted to say they 
presented a very mi-saison appearance, from a 
clothes point of view, except an odd one now 
and then, brilliant in smartness, who shone out 
like a gay leaf amid a heap of dull ones. But 
how changed this same crowd will be in a few 
weeks, when the multi-millionaires swarm in 
town again, and what a pageant on the Avenue 
when the chef d’ceuvres of Paris and London 
makers begin to circulate ! 

Seeing the name of my dressmaker, Mme. 
H...y-S...n on the transatlantique list, 
I began at once to feel desperately shabby and 
soon rushed over to order a new frock, and 
have a look at what she had brought. Of 
course the things were still in customs, noth- 


_ ing to be seen, but a great deal to be heard 


about, and very much of the talk was of the 
vexed subject, the skirt—the bugbear. It is 
not yet decided positively whether it is to 
measure five, six, seven or eight yards round, 
whether it will be almost as full in front as at 
the sides, and make one look a perfect guy. 
What is settled is the stiffening, the hair-cloth, 
the wire, the scaffold and the accompanying 
weight on back and hips. A few women may 
die of it, but that is a mere detail, health and 
longevity not being factors in the game. 

I was told that fur was introduced as a 
trimming on nearly everything, hats, bonnets, 
gowns, simple and ornate, wraps, cloaks, 
fancy capes and collarettes tout, tout, tout. 

The favorite fur for handsome gowns was 
sable and broad-tails, or baby-astrachan. As 
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A WANT SUPPLIED 


“* Hello, Brown! What's this—a bet? *’ 


“ Idea of my own, dear boy. So many acquaintances in 
town, continually lifting my hat, Consequence, beastly 
colds in the head, What's the remedy ‘—A bowing hat,"’ 


to the latter, whole waists are made of it, in 
combination with velvet or satin, or cloth. It 
is so fine, so satiny, that the contrast with any 
of these materials menticdhed is exceedingly 
effective and becoming. This fashion, it goes 
without saying, looks well on lithe, slim fig- 
ures‘and on none other. 

Certain other things are fixed facts, too, viz., 
that moiré is grande mode—in silks and vel- 
vets—the smartest gowns are made of it, and 
that never before have gold, silver, steel and 
jet in bead, embroidery or spangle been so in 
demand, so much the craze. 

Of course it seems very theatrical and will 
shock the dear old regime who comes in to see 
how we look while the maid holds the even- 
ing cloak ready to extinguish our dazzle. Still 
that matters not—we belong to our age—if 
we rob the ballet and the circus of their pre- 
rogatives, tant pis pour eux. 

Speaking of evening wraps, there are some 
so superb they seem fit only for a high priest 
of the Greek Church. Brocade to the feet to 
wrap one’s self in, with linings of ermine, 
white fox, silks or satins. “Picturesque capes of 
velvet in loveliest of colors, trimmed with lace, 
with fur, with gold and pearl spangle and 
jewel, over-topping all and so becoming ! 

Such fan bags of old brocade, made of rare 
bits, bought at the antiquaire’s, perfumed, and 
some with mirrors set in, 4 la marquise. A most 
convenient idea, as the dressing-room mirror 
always has “ complet,’’ hung out, when one is 
most anxious fora glimpse of that important 
little curl on the forehead. 

May I prophesy that collar bands, with 
ear-rosettes or fan flares will not last very 
much longer, and the greater’ Avenues, Six, 
Seven and Eight, will absorb them entirely? 








A BUNCH OF PINK ROSES 
A SENTIMENTAL EPISODE 
“Twas only a bunch of pink roses, 
Fragrant and wet with dew, 


But they brought to the heart of a maiden 
A message tender and true.”’ 


He words rang out sweetly and clearly 
on the fresh morning air, as a slight, 
girlish figure came slowly down the 

broad stairs into the cool wide hall. 

The old clock on the landing had just 
struck six and the sunlight was fast creeping 
over the sill of the wide-open door. 

The birds had hardly finished their matins 





and the grass still sparkled under its dewy 
veil. 

Pausing on the threshold she drew a long 
breath as though drinking in all the beauty of 
the early morning, and then, with a light step 
and lighter heart, she bounded into the gar- 
den 

Sitting down on a low bench under a wide- 
spreading old rose tree, heavy with bloom and 
perfume, with impatient fingers she tore the 
roses from their stems and scattered their 
snowy petals on the ground, as she murmured, 
«In an hour I shall know—I shall know.”” 

But her throbbing heart would not long let 
her remain silent, and she soon began pacing 
with eager step the shady garden walks. 

The tardy moments at last crept by. She 
heard the old clock strike seven and almost 
at the same time the sound of a galloping 
horse struck sharply on the early morning. A 
second later and the rider reached the tree 
under which she was eagerly awaiting. He 
stooped with glowing face and deposited in 








VOGUE 


her hands a wealth of roses still heavy with 
the morning’s dew. 

“« Good-by, sweetheart. Iam going. The 
boat is now at the landing. In three years 
I shall return, and then if you are true r 
He sealed the question with a kiss and was 
gone. 

That night a girl seated by an open window 
offered up a prayer for the youth now far out 
on the ocean, while a stray moonbeam shone 
on her soft hair, and a bunch of fading roses 
lay beside her. 

Over the railing of a mighty ship leaned the 
slender figure of a young man. The waves 
shimmering in the moonlight, rose and fell as 
did his young spirit. He thought 
one moment of the girl of his 
choice and the next of his new 
life—a three years’ commission 
in a foreign land. His active 
mind painted the future with 
rosy colors. 





* * * *% 


Five years later : 

The large opera house was 
crowded. Expectancy had 
given place to the wildest en- 
thusiasm. Bouquets and gar- 
lands were showered upon the 
young singer, and just as she 
bowed for the last time in ac- 
knowledgment of the deafen- 
ing applause a single bunch of 
roses fell at her feet. She stoop- 
ed, and, picking it up, with 
another charming smile left the 
stage. It seemed as if the ex- 
cited people could not restrain 
themselves; louder and more 
earnest grew their applause until 
she reappeared. 

Then there ensued a hush, 
and the rich contralto voice once 
more filled the vast hall as she 
sang with a depth of feeling 
dashed with a shade of pathos 
the simple song : 


“© Twas only a bunch of pink 
roses, 
Fragrant and wet with dew, 
But they brought to the heart 
of a maiden 
A message tender and true.”’ 


As the words rang out melodiously they 
stabbed like a dagger the heart of a man sitting 
at the back of the box next the stage. At his 
side was a dark proud woman whose brilliant 
eyes glowed with gratified pleasure. As he 
gazed on her he could not prevent a thrill of 
pride, for, was not this proud beauty his wife ? 
But his face was white and set and his pierc- 
ing eyes gleamed with sudden anguish, for 
there behind the footlights was the slender, 
graceful figure of the girl he had asked to be 
true, and how had he kept the compact? 

Leaning back in her carriage, with her 
maid silent before her, the star of the evening 
thought not of her triumph, but gazed with 


_ Misty eyes at a bunch of drooping roses in her 


lap. They were all she cared to bring home 
out of the mass of flowers lavished upon her. 
She knew not who had thrown them at her 
feet, but their fragrance and beauty touched a 
broken chord in her memory, and with min- 
gled feelings she had sung the song of her 
early girlhood. * * . - bs 





Before the dying embers at an open grate 


sat a man with bowed head. Daylight was 
fast stealing on the heels of night, but he 
heeded not the hours. He saw two pictures— 
one of a June morning only five years ago, 
the other that of a fair, loving woman across 
the stage-light glow, as he echoed in his heart 
the wor.is, ** Tender and true !” 


H. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


Esteem, I admire Richard Mansfield as an 
I actor and I think that he stands to-day 
at the head of his profession. I always 
go to see him 1m all his réles and I have never 
seen on this side of the water any man who 
pays as much artistic attention to details as he. 
Therefore when I catch him napping I am 
surprised. I was in town for a few days 
during the second week (I think it was) of 
his engagement at a little theatre opposite a 
newspaper office up on Broadway. The 
theatre is hideous, a perfect nightmare. It 
has the usual amount of tinsel bestowed on 
American theatres and the smallest amount 
of comfort. In Arms and the Man I was 
glad to see Mr. Mansfield’s usual attention 
to detail in his stage furnishing. The pretty 
boudoir effect of the first act deserved the ap- 
plause it received. The Parisian Romance, 
Prince Carl, and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
however, had stage settings not worthy 
of a Bowery theatre, where, by the way, I 
once saw Paul Kauvar With a street scene in 
which telegraph poles—lI believe it was a view 
of Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn—and a trolley 
car were visible. 

There is a certain standing advertisement 
in the morning papers of a particular set of 
furniture in ‘‘antique oak,” which by some 
animadversion of the English language is 
called a suite. You may see the real things 
in the shops near Fourteenth street on Fifth 
Avenue, arrayed on the sidewalk and under 
the glare of the electric light. Again, you 
can encounter them in “ flats’’ and in places 
furnished on the “installment plan.” And 
yet this self-same furniture—the well-known 
sideboard, the antique oak desk, the imitation 
chairs—all these were en evidence at the 
wealthy Baron’s residence in Paris. No 
wonder he died after trying to stretch his legs 
under such remarkable mahogany. The 
cheapness of the setting was painful, and its 
bad taste—the flimsy china ornaments, the 
imitation plush,all the paraphernalia of the very 
cheap and grimy boarding house were there— 
and this in a metropolitan production by Mr. 
Mansfield ! 

“Of course he dressed the part correctly, 
and he looked as absurd as a Frenchman 
could in a Frenchman's clothes. But why, 
when it was supposed to be still forenoon 
or even afternoon in the second act, did his 
valet bring him a cape Inverness overcoat, 
which is only worn with evening clothes? I 
contend that the stage should hold the mirror 
up to us. The French of his company, es- 
pecially that of Miss Busby, is terrific, hut we 
cannot expect everything. Let Mr. Mans- 
field, who has been the first in the field, look to 
these little details which so mar the perform- 
ance. Men go now-a-days to see the clothes 
of other men, and we really want something to 
give us an idea now and then. We are tired 
of badly fitting coats and slovenly creased 
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trousers. The Gaiety Girl was actually re- 
freshing, with its well-turned-out men, whom 
we could believe personated gentlemen with- 
out having to have a placard attached to them, 
just as Shakespeare is said to have managed 
his scenic effects in the primitive days of the 
drama. Mr. Sullivan, the husband of Rose 
Coghlan, always calls his servant Antwine in 
Diplomacy and Antoine answers Moossoo 
with much alacrity. I know if I had been 
the man whom Miss Busby called Henri in 
that indescribable way of hers I should have 
got out divorce papers on the spot. 

I have never seen so much red in shop win- 
dows in my life as is now displayed from 
Fifth Avenue to Broadway and all along the 
Bowery. Yet men are really wearing very 
little of it. I can almost count the red ties 
sported by my friends, who still cling to 
madras and plaids and regulation English ties. 
Of other novelties the season has been so far 
very barren. There is absolutely nothing 
new either in trouserings or in coats or over- 
coats. All the promises which both my Eng- 
lish tailors and their American brethern have 
made me relative to new fashions seem to 
have been placed aside. I am glad because I 
was rather wary of wearing anything outré. 

I have a braided coat, but really, although I 
know I could wear anything with impunity, 
still I am too conservative to come out in it. 
Apropos of Mansfield and furnishing, to go 
back to an old theme, I find quite a Renais- 
sance in regard to bachelors and their apart- 
ments. New York is crowded with bachelor 
apartments splendidly and originally furnished. 
Of course I am not speaking of those which are 
advertised but those which men whom I know 
have arranged and occupy. And, by the way, 
if you want a model of a theatrical apartment or 
chambers you should look at that of Clyde 
Fitch, which is rather original but somewhat 
crude and bizarre. I think mullioned win- 
dows are very well in their way, but when you 
hear through them the roar of an elevated 
railway train they do seem a little bit far- 
fetched. What I like about the place, how- 
ever, is its many odd nooks with bits of genu- 
ine old furniture picked up here and there in 
France and in Germany. It being now the 
fashion to trot out any old prints or engravings 
you may have, Mr. Fitch has taken ancient 
fashion plates of the Beau Brummel period, 
and had them framed and adorned his walls 
with them. He. has also purchased a collec- 
tion of ancestors—not that he has not the 
proper quota himself—but very ‘‘ ancestry” 
looking ancestors with great ruffs and wonderful 
chignons which could never have come out of 
that accommodating old craft, the Mayflower. 

I know of another set of chambers where, 
with very rare china, old family portraits also 
play a pleasant accompaniment. The dining- 
room is small and the apartment itself is not in 
a very fashionable part of the city. It is be- 
yond the line, over the boundary, as New 
Yorkers seem to think it absurd and impossi- 
ble to live anywhere except between Fourth 
and Sixth Avenues when they are below the 
Park. But putting aside these provincial ideas, 
the owner of this particular bachelor place has 
a position which is beyond the cavil of snobs 
and nouveaux riches, so he could afford, if he 
chose, to live in the Bowery. But the dining- 
room—to return to that most charming cor- 
ner—has been the scene of some of the most 


enjoyable petits diners ever given in this city. 


The old china and the old portraits go well 


VOGUE 


with rare wine and the royal hospitality of the 
genial host. 

There are still people in New York who do 
not scorn the far western avenues as a place of 
dwelling, and I know of a row of houses in a 
corner of old Chelsea where still live and en- 
tertain some of the very best people, whose 
names alone would insure them an entrée into 
Society everywhere and anywhere. This is 
quite wondertul, you know, of New York, 
where one is so frequently judged by his out- 
ward appearance and where we only want to 
know if he or she entertains. I do not cavil 
at this, I wouldn't dine with my shoemaker, 
exactly, but I might be persuaded to grace the 
mahogany of his son, or grandson, or grand- 
daughter, especially if they had a handsome 
house, a villa at Newport and exceptionable 
means of giving me a good time. I am here 
to be entertained and to be amused. It is 
the duty—in my opinion—of people to con- 
tribute to my pleasure. 

And yet, after all, I have an aversion to 
common people as well as to seedy and badly 
dressed ones. 





WHAT SHE WEARS 


Very candid, outspoken woman once 
said to me, while talking of new frocks 


on our way toa Lenten service, ‘“* My 
dear, there is no place on earth like a church 
pew for a clothes meditation.”” I thought of 
it yesterday as I sauntered out of church with 
matrons and maids, and wondered how many 
of them had strayed from the paths of prayer 
and sermon into fields of satin and silk and 
byways of brocade, rambled by lakes of moiré 
and streams of silver and spangle, climbed hills 
of velvet, or roamed through forests of fur? 
The Recording Angel alone knows the num- 
ber, but I doubt if he thinks it worth while to 
jot down things so trivial. 

But to continue our walk with the church- 
goers. We may be permitted to say they 
presented a very mi-saison appearance, from a 
clothes point of view, except an odd one now 
and then, brilliant in smartness, who shone out 
like a gay leaf amid a heap of dull ones. But 
how changed this same crowd will be in a few 
weeks, when the multi-millionaires swarm in 
town again, and what a pageant on the Avenue 
when the chef d’ceuvres of Paris and London 
makers begin to circulate ! 

Seeing the name of my dressmaker, Mme. 
H...y-S...n on the transatlantique list, 
I began at once to feel desperately shabby and 
soon rushed over to order a new frock, and 
have a look at what she had brought. Of 
course the things were still in customs, noth- 
ing to be seen, but a great deal to be heard 


‘about, and very much of the talk was of the 


vexed subject, the skirt—the bugbear. It is 
not yet decided positively whether it is to 
measure five, six, seven or eight yards round, 
whether it will be almost as full in front as at 
the sides, and make one look a perfect guy. 
What is settled is the stiffening, the hair-cloth, 
the wire, the scaffold and the accompanying 
weight on back and hips. A few women may 
die of it, but that is a mere detail, health and 
longevity not being factors in the game. 

I was told that fur was introduced as a 
trimming on nearly everything, hats, bonnets, 
gowns, simple and ornate, wraps, cloaks, 
fancy capes and collarettes tout, tout, tout. 

The favorite fur for handsome gowns was 
sable and broad-tails, or baby-astrachan. As 
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A WANT SUPPLIED 


*“ Hello, Brown! What's this—a bet?” 

“* Idea of my own, dear boy. So many acquaintances in 
town, continually lifting my hat, Consequence, beastly 
colds in the head, What's the remedy ‘—A bowing hat.”’ 


to the latter, whole waists are made of it, in 
combination with velvet or satin, or cloth. It 
is so fine, so satiny, that the contrast with any 
of these materials mentidhed is exceedingly 
effective and becoming. This fashion, it goes 
without saying, looks well on lithe, slim fig- 
ures‘and on none other. 

Certain other things are fixed facts, too, viz., 
that moiré is grande mode—in silks and vel- 
vets—the smartest gowns are made of it, and 
that never before have gold, silver, steel and 
jet in bead, embroidery or spangle been so in 
demand, so much the craze. 

Of course it seems very theatrical and will 
shock the dear old regime who comes in to see 
how we look while the maid holds the even- 
ing cloak ready to extinguish our dazzle. Still 
that matters not—we belong to our age—if 
we rob the ballet and the circus of their pre- 
rogatives, tant pis pour eux. 

Speaking of evening wraps, there are some 
so superb they seem fit only fora high priest 
of the Greek Church. Brocade to the feet to 
wrap one’s self in, with linings of ermine, 
white fox, silks or satins. Picturesque capes of 
velvet in loveliest of colors, trimmed with lace, 
with fur, with gold and pearl spangle and 
jewel, over-topping all and so becoming ! 

Such fan bags of old brocade, made of rare 
bits, bought at the antiquaire’s, perfumed, and 
some with mirrors set in, 4la marquise. A most 
convenient idea, as the dressing-room mirror 
always has “ complet,’’ hung out, when one is 
most anxious for a glimpse of that important 
little curl on the forehead. 

May I prophesy that collar bands, with 
ear-rosettes or fan flares will not last very 
much longer, and the greater’ Avenues, Six, 
Seven and Eight, will absorb them entirely? 











What is far more {becoming, much smarter, 
is the bow on the back, winged out according 
to size and weight, dear women. Let the tall 
slim creatures have the broad ribbon and big 
bow and all other divine forms in proportion. 

Black hats are extremely fashionable, in fact 
the colors of gowns are so bright, so vivid that 
the hat and the outside wrap must be very 
dark, if not black, to keep one in harmony 
with the new colors. Black enters very 
largely into trimmings on bodices, in chiffon, 
passementeries and jet work, ribbon bands and 
bows, rosettes and straps. 

Black velvet is decidedly the material for 
handsome street jackets and cloaks, as well as 
large and small capes. Pingat sent over one 
in Empire style, with full plaits of moiré in 
the back, medium length, with pointed black 
velvet yoke trimmed with black fox. Part of 
the fronts were of moiré and two pieces of vel- 
vet meeting directly in the centre, ornamented 
by very fine separate morceaux of passemen- 
terie, the finish on edge being of black fox, 
and the same ornaments and fur, forming cuffs, 
on the large balloon sleeves. ‘The collar was 
also of black fox with full inside ruffles of 
black chiffon close to the neck. 

The other cloak that I greatly admired 
was a long one in velours du nord. Very full 
in the skirt, having four broad jet bands de- 
scending from waist-line to hem in the back. 
A pointed cape fell over the shoulders—edged 
with sable—and a jet cape, somewhat smaller, 
was laid over the velvet. Large sleeves with 
cufts outlined with jet and sable. Collar band 
of sable, with velvet ruffles standing up very 
high in the neck. 

An exceedingly smart Louis xv. jacket, 
fitting to the figure, was trimmed with a jet 
and black spangled corselet, with design exe- 
cuted in large jet knobs. A yoke to match 
was laid over the fronts and back of corsage. 
This yoke was joined to corselet by innumer- 
able fine jet beaded chains. Cuffs and rolling 
collar of Persian lamb. 

The severity of the old-fashioned tailor- 
made gown has vanished entirely, Women 
now try to unite the useful and the orna- 
mental, not always very pratique. One of 
the very pretty attempts, however, is of hazel- 
nut-brown, linings of nasturtium-yellow shot 
silk. The skirt hangs in six pipe-like folds, 
and is very much stiffened. A braiding in 
pretty design, done in three shades of flat, 
silky braid, ornaments the bottom. The 
waist has a loose blouse-like plastron, braided 
ali over to match the skirt, and two small 
basquines finish the waist—the upper one of 
cloth of the gown, the under one of the new 
yellow called beurre. Quite large sleeves, 
beautifully draped to the wrist, where the 
revers were slashed and turned over, showing 
the beurre cloth. A narrow edge of mink 
was used as trimming. Very odd double 
epaulettes, rather square in shape, one brown, 
the other of beurre cloth, also trimmed with 
the narrow mink, had yoke-like narrow bands 
of the brown and beurre cloth crossing the 
front and back of the corsage, giving a very 
decided cachet to the gown. 

All the braiding displayed this year on 
cloth garments shows a marked departure 
from the narrow braiding of the past. In 
fact, the braids now used are quite wide, some 
of them with beaded edges, affording many 
possibilities of combination in the design. 
Black braiding is shown on colored cloaks— 
browns, blues, tans. 


. days. 


VOGUE 


THE CHILD OF LITERATURE AND 
THE CHILD OF FACT 


Decay they take children very seri- 


ously in these days! One can remem- 

ber other times and other manners, 
when to be seen and not heard was the ideal 
of juvenile behavior. Docility, clean hands 
and ready acquiescence at bedtime made the 
reputation of a good little person of those 
If a child uttered a bright saying it 
went unnoticed at. the moment—even if later 
confided to the mamma's friends. We kept 
ali our magnificent projects and dreams, in- 
tangible and vague, in the twilight of our own 
minds. If one had learned by ear whole 
scenes of operas, the mamma would lend an 
apron to be transformed by fancy into a velvet 
train ; one might ascend to the top story and 
there, with a plaster cast or a broomstick for 
the Trovatore or the Ernani of the occasion, 
sing and act until weary. Always provided 
that the prima donna did not require an audi- 
ence other than the impassive row of dolls. 

Nobody regarded us as human documents, 
written in a language which still retained 
something of the idiom of the heavens from 
which it had not long been departed. We were 
not—so far as we knew—considered as celes- 
tial visitants, and our confused, cloudy, won- 
dering impressions of the things around us 
were treated wholesomely as childish igno- 
rance, to be gradually enlightened by teaching 
and by experience. We were not questioned 
like little oracles, nor studied in a way to make 
us self-conscious. We were not encouraged 
to analyze and define our imaginings and 
caprices. Neither did we indulge the delusion 
that the world was made for us. In the pres- 
ence of elders, not of one’s own family, we 
were expected to behave like well-bred little 
ghosts—sufficiently brown and rosy, however ! 
—not speaking until spoken to. 

Now, all that is changed. The rising gen- 
eration appears to claim beforehand the atten- 
tion of the world, to displace the people who 
are the citizens of the present. As in Ameri- 
can society, so in American domesticity, the 
young persons are paramount. Who is so in- 
genuous as to imagine that all this attention 
to their natures, their ideas, their fancies, is 
not perfectly perceived by the 
acute little beings? They 
hear and see everything, they 
make extraordinarily intelligent 
guesses; with curious secre- 
tiveness they say only what 
they please. But when the 
mammas read the pages, more 
or less autobiobraphic, of the 
memoirs of the small girl best 
known by the author of Lord 
Fauntleroy, or of the 
passionate little Puritan 
sketched some time ago 
in the Atlantic Monthly 
—also the children glance 
at the story or hear it 
discussed. And 
self - conscious- 
ness and its more 
active twin, self- 
conceit, suggest. 
to them the long- 
ing to be in their 
turn the prota- 
gonist of such a 
romance. 


father finds out about 


papa. 




















im? 
MiLprep: “ Yes, partially. 
Fortunately papa has the advantage of experience.” 


Many grown people cherish the memory of 
their own childhood with a peculiar tender- 
ness. It may be egotism combined with a 
reflex action of the parental instinct. The 
child—proverbially father of the man, and 
presumably mother of the woman—somehow 
appears to the older individual who once in- 
habited its small shape as if it were a son or a 
daughter. The relationship becomes con- 
fusing to be, as it were, one’s own grand- 
mother. But this love for the little self that 
was, idealizes the lost childhood. The ma- 
ture mind connects the scattered thoughts 
which it recalls, makes clear the vague emo- 
tions, substitutes a poetic wonder for the 
rather stolid surprise of the childish view of 
things; and so forms an eidolon quite unlike 
the early reality. For the intelligence of a 
child is a little world in chaos. It has no 
criterion, no perspective, no sense of values 
gained from experience. To children every- 
thing is equally unproved and extraordinary. 
They adore wonder-stories; but everyday 
facts appear to them very little more probable 
than the tale of Bluebeard or of Cinderella. 
They have the poetic point of view, but 
without the poetic appreciations. 

Children are fledglings, incapable, irrespon- 
sible, now and then stirred almost mechan- 
ically by the pricking of the nascent wing- 
feathers of their spirit. Which is mistaken 
by their elders for genius, for sentiment, for 
an augury. Then are written the enchanted 
dreams of Peter Ibbetson, the memoirs of the 
miniature femininity of the English wee 
girl, or of the polemic passion of the little 
maid of Massachusetts. This is juvenility 
read by the backward light of mature recollec- 
tion. The autobiography of childhood is, 
rather, the flattering fairy-tale of middle age. 





A HORROR AND A DOUBT 


Amy: “ Poor dear, what did you do when 
you found your husband had been untrue to 
you ?”” 

Mamie: ** Went to supper with yours. 
The wretch! I made him suffer for it.” 

Amy (excitedly): “Who? Yours or mine ?” 

(Explanation follows.) 





—— 


Puytuis: “1 mapas Kenneth’s marrying you depends on what your 
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And partially what he finds out about 
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A ROMANCE OF PRONOUNS 
‘““ WE WERE WED” 


I’ was evening, it was moonlight, it was late and it was 

fair. 
1 was courting. I was happy, I was brave, for she 
was there. 

She was pretty, she was blushing, she was willing to be 
wed— 

He arrived and he objected. 

I returned. He was repentant. 
mamma. 


He was papa, so I fied. 
She was coaxing her 


He King’s Daughters, an organization 
of women, is striving by precept 
and example to bring the world nearer 

to ideal standards of conduct. Many thousand 
women are tobe found in the ranks of these large 
societies, and their chapters and unions spread 
of the entire Union. A local society, the 
Ladies’ Health Association, has brought about 
several important reforms in municipal affairs. 
This society is another manifestation of the 
intelligent activity of women, it having in fact 


He relented, and I thanked him and forgave him—dear 


apa ! 
Then he. essed us. I was happy, while she blushed a 
rosy red. 
He was willing. She was willing. I was willing. We 
were wed. 


Alex H. Laidlaw, Jr. 


done necessary and valuable work, neglected 
by paid city officials and male voters. 


‘*Can you change this $50 bill?’ asked a 
seedy individual of the teller in the bank. 

The teller took the bill, and looked at it 

“Tthink I can change it for you.’’ Then 
he stamped the word “ counterfeit ’’ across it 
two or three times and handed it to the man. | 

“‘ How's that?’’ he asked. ‘Isn't that 
pretty well changed ?”" 
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DESULTORY NOTES BY 
SEEN BY HIM 


AS 


Do not care for things women 
make unless they be pincushions, 
mouchoir cases or lamp shades—I 

can stand these because sometimes they 
are useful—especially the lamp shades. 
But then men, as a rule, have plenty of 
these things and these articles accumu- 
late so as to be of more annoyance than 
of pleasure. 

Ten minutes at most is allowed be- 
tween the arrival of guests and the 
service of a breakfast or a luncheon, 
although this should not be used as an 
excuse by aay dilatory guest for non- 
appearance at the hour for which he is 
invited. 

Luncheons are generally feminine 
functions, although in New York, 
with the increase of the leisure class, 
men are sometimes guests. 

It is extremely bad form to give 
favors or presents of any kind at lunch- 
eons or breakfasts, or, indeed, at any 
private entertainments. 

An umbrella stick has been invented. 
I have brought one over, although 1 
have no need of it practically, because, 
like my friend, the Captain, my um- 
brella is always well rolled—-an art only 
made perfect by an English hand. The 
umbrella ‘* cane,’ as this new invention 
is called, consists of light tubes of cellu- 
loid, which fit into each other and en- 
close the umbrella. When it rains the 
tubes are packed one into the other, 
and fit in a small leather case, which can 
be carried in the pocket. This makes 
a neat walking stick and a fresh um- 
brella. Many men prefer to walk in 
the rain than to unroll a well-arranged 
umbrella, and I agree with them. ‘This 
invention was designed for an uncertain 
climate, and I think will prove useful 
in New York. 

I believe many people object to 
umbrellas being carried under the arm, 
and yet if they are held firmly in the 
way I have described, I cannot see how 
they can come in contact with any one 
else. Otherwise, an umbrella should 
be carried as a walking stick. When it 
rains, one should raise it a sufficient 
height above the head, and look out for 
the convenience of other people. Do 
not hold it down over your hat: it is 
ungraceful ; it is criminal, and it makes 
you look like somebody's servant or an 
errand boy. Do not hold it in front of 
you, obscuring the vision of what you 
may encounter. In fact, in these days 
of Mackintoshes I consider an umbrella 
almost antiquated. One should have 
one, carry it, but only open it when it 
is to be held over a woman or in case 
there are no servants and awnings have 
been neglected, to take her to and from her 
carriage. In these cases it must be held over 
her, to protect her, and even at the risk of your 
hat being damaged—you should have more 
than one, and good form is the first requisite 
in life—you should look to her being sheltered 
and give no concern whatever to yourself. 


Buy Vogue of 8 November. 
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LINGERIE 


Odern lingerie keeps pace with the 
M luxe of the day and the fashion of 
the hour. The aim of the fin-de- 
siécle fashionable woman is to be very elabo- 
rately dressed, when she is supposed to be un- 
dressed. Her coquetry pushes her farther 
perhaps in this direction than in any other, 
as she has not scrupled to adopt the eccen- 
tricities and even audacities of the stage and 
half-world. 
Lingéres are quick to supply the caprices 
of every kind and condition of woman, and 
have enriched themselves at the expense of 


Figure 357.—Sleeveless blouse, China crape, 
white or colored, finely tucked at the throat and 
neck, and ornamented with graduated tabs of 
either embroidery or fancy ribbon. Band round 
the collar and waist to match; the fullness is ar- 
ranged at the waist with two rows of gatherings, 
which form a full basque, tucked up underneath 
and drawn at will by means of a draw string; it 
is laced at the back. 


Figure 320 —Skirt and bodice combined of fine 


the health of their giddy clientéle. The 
point of view many American women take 
of their underwear generally is quite a differ- 
ent one from that of the Frenchwoman. 
With that of the latter it is a cult, an edu- 
cation, but with the greater number of the 
former it is a mere necessity, and secondary 
to the outside wardrobe. Our shops are con- 
sequently flooded with coarse, showy, vulgar 
underwear at very low prices, and over- 
laden with cheap lace and finery which 
was never made or meant to be laundered. 
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French lingerie, on the contrary, always keeps 
that object in view, and looks the better after 
it is done up. 

The long-discarded chemise is now com- 
ing back into favor, and is a thing of greater 
beauty than ever. For the sake of sweet 
cleanliness, let us hope it will remain and be 
a dainty joy. A very pretty cne is shown in 
the illustration. It can be made of linen 
batiste, linen-lawn or fine French jaconet. 
The front of neck is cut round, while in the 
back it is square. A fine batiste flounce in 
the finest of tucks fits the neck from shoul- 
der to shoulder, and falls in three round 
points, one in front, one on each shoulder, 














cambric, alternating with six widths composed or 


insertion and cambric, all sightly gored. A lace 
frill surrounds the edge of the skirt, and there are 
two frills on the bodice, which is gauged above 
the waistband, 


Figure 321 —Dress drawers, formed of longitu- 
dinal stripes of cambric and insertion, drawn at 
the outside of the knee, and tied with ribbons. 
The large vandykes at the end are trimmed with 
wide lace. 


and trimmed with two-inch torchon lace of 
the finest quality. The neck is finished all 
round with a lace beading, through which 
pink ribbons are run. ‘The curve’ of arm- 
hole is trimmed to match, and fastened on 
the shoulders with pretty satin bows. Fig. 1. 

The drawers or trousers carry out the same 
design and trimming as the chemisz, and are 
also trimmed with bows of pink satin ribbon, 
In length they fall a little below the knee, 
and are very wide in the leg. Fig. G. 

The other illustration of a chemise is also 


exceedingly pretty. The back is cut ina 
point, sloping from the shoulders, The 
round neck in front has a little stomacher 
set in of rows of Valenciennes lace, and on 
each side revers of exquisite embroidery, by 
hand, edged with the same lace, the revers 
ending at the shoulder. The curve of arm- 
hole has the same embroidery as the revers, 
fitted in and trimmed with mauve satin bows 
on the shoulder. A beading with Valen- 
ciennes heading finishes the neck, and pretty 
mauve ribbons are drawn through(H). The 
drawers carry out the embroidered revers, are 
trimmed with the same lace and mauve bows 
of satinribbon. The drawers all match the 
chemise, and so do the night dresses, usually, 
but that is not now considered in the absolute 
way it was formerly, as they are made witha 
special view to becomingness, and follow 
the tea-gown and wrapper fashions. 

A dainty simple chemise is the one cut 
with pointed back and round front with a 
little plastron of tucks, over which falls, 
from each shoulder, a linen lawn ruffle, 
composed of entre-deux of fine Valenciennes. 
A beading with narrow ruffle of the same lace 
finishes the neck, and the curve of sleeve, 
and the usual narrow ribbon is drawn through. 
On the shoulders butterfly bows of satin rib- 
bon. Fig. B. 

The customary order for a trousseau of the 
day is from one and a half to two dozen 
pieces—of everything—a very great contrast 
to the oldtime orders, when five and six 
dozen were thought none too many. The 
new custom is far more sensible than the old, 
which had its origin in foreign countries, where 
the weekly wash was a thing unknown, and a 
bride was expected to bring a supply to last 
through all sorts of emergencies—even unto 
death, though it is not chronicled that 
shrouds were included. 

A very becoming robe de nuit is made very 
full in the skirt—long and flowing—with 
Watteau back and cut rather low in the neck, 
and rolling bias collar of batiste with em- 
broidered corners, is trimmed with a deep 
batiste flounce, the scalloped edge of Valen- 
ciennes lace appliquéd on, and carried up a 
little distance between hand-wrought bou- 
quets of most delicate embroidery. This 
flounce falls a little below the waist-line, on 
both sides of the front, and is trimmed with 
inch-wide blue satin ribbons. The sleeves 
are full at the top, the cuffs matching the 
flounce round the neck and trimmed with 
the same ribbon. Fig. E. 

Corset Covers.—The fit of a corset cover 
round the neck and bust is a most important 
feature. They are articles of fancy, to be 
made of what one prefers, and trimmed simply 
or profusely. They are extremely coquettish 
and independent pieces of lingerie. The one 
here represented, with bust in horizontal 
bands of Valenciennes and lawn, fits to per- 
fection. Fig. C. 

The fullness is drawn up to the centre of 
bust, and when on the figure is most effective. 
A pretty satin bow hides the front buttons. 

The second corset-cover, or cache-corset, is 
trimmed in perpendicular lace and lawn 
bands from neck to bust. The neck is en- 
tirely open, surplice fashion, and edged with 
a narrow ruffle of Valenciennes lace. The 
arm-holes are trimmed with emtre-deux and 
edging of the same lace. Fig. A. 

CamisoLes.—Camisoles or sacques are also 
independent pieces, to be trimmed simply, or 
very extravagantly. They offer the utmost 
scope for elaborate trimming, and can be 
made of any material one chooses. The 
figure. shown here has the design of its em- 
broidery specially made for it, and is beauti- 
fully worked in satin stitch. These are 
particularly adapted for constant use, as they 
can be laundered so well. Ribbons on cuffs 
and collars are put on according to taste of 
wearer. BNE ess 

SOMETHING LIKE IT 

Prorgssor Smitu: ** No one can con- 
ceive of the slow and awful lapse of geological 
time.”” 

Brown: ‘I don’t know. 
carpenter working for me by the day.’ 


I’ve had a 


, 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
BY THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 
CHAPTER VI 
THE MOUTH AND THE TEETH 


He purity of the breath, which is so 

] desirable in every human being, is 

an absolute necessity for every pretty 
woman, whose beauty counts for very little if 
this one advantage is lacking. It would, 
therefore, be a terrible mistake to neglect the 
(practically speaking) simple precautions in- 
suring this priceless possession—a sweet and 
fragrant breath. 

To begin with, one should avoid eating 
onions, garlic or any too highly spiced meats 
and fish ; but, in case one has indulged in 
these aliments, a glass of milk drunk imme- 
diately afterward will remove the faintest 
trace of odor from the mouth. Badly cared- 
for teeth, dyspepsia, the use of liquor and 
tobacco, are among the agents most liable to 
destroy the purity of the breath. I have said 
in a preceding chapter how prevalent of late 
has become the use of liquor among women, 
and how disastrous this indulgence is both for 
health and beauty. 

I will now touch upon another subject, 
namely, the ever-increasing habit among 
fashionable women of smoking cigarettes. 
Having myself contracted this deplorable 
habit while in Russia and the far east, I 
cannot be accused of partiality when de- 
nouncing it as a great mistake on our part, 
and I know probably better than any one 
else how difficult it is to give it up when once 
one has grown to like the taste and sedative 
effects of the weed. What, therefore, should 
now be our aim is not to preach against 
smoking by women, but, as far as possible, 
to counteract its effects. 

In Europe, not only do the members of 
the most blue-blooded aristocracy, but also a 
great majority of the empresses, queens and 
royal princesses, rest in the conviction that 
life bears a more beautiful aspect when looked 
at through the opalescent clouds of fragrant 
smoke whith escape through their lips. A 
number of the leaders of fashion have of late 
years been going in for smoking-rooms of 
their own, and the most exquisite smoking 
paraphernalia is now to be found in ladies’ 
boudoirs. 

Every one of King Nicotine’s worshippers, 
however, takes precautions to preserve her 
breath from becoming tainted by smoke, one 
of the safest being to swallow, several times 
daring the course of the day, some tiny loz- 
enges prepared by taking 

Pulverized charcoal, 2 ounces. 
Powdered sugar, > 
Finely powdered chocolate, 6 
Powdered vanilla, I teaspoonful. 

Melt all these ingredients over a slow fire, 
stirring until thoroughly mixed. When re- 
duced to a thick paste pour on a marble slab 
and, after letting it cool completely, cut into 
pastiles or lozenges. Oriental women chew 
tiny pieces of cinnamon or lentisque seeds, 
and rinse their mouth morning and evening 
with a mixture of incense, camphor and 
myrrh. 

Of course, when an offensive breath is 
caused by decayed teeth I need not say that 
the dentist should immediately be consulted, 
and the teeth in question either filled or 
drawn without delay. 

It should not be forgotten that even when 
the teeth are pretty, white and carefully at- 
tended to the mouth cannot be called perfect 
unless the lips are in keeping with the rest. 
They should be of a fine ruby hue, soft, plia- 
ble and, to use the favorite sentence of novel- 
ists, ‘‘ dewy.”” The vinegars and salves sold 
by perfumers and druggists to redden the lips 
are all humbug, if I may be permitted to 
thus vigorously express myself. They only 
too often harden and roughen their texture, 
cause them to become chapped and end by 
rendering them positively repulsive to look at. 
It is infinitely preferable to have pale pink 
lips than to destroy them by means of semi- 
poisonous substances. 


“ 


(This subject to be continued in the next chapter in 
this series, to be published 8 November, 1894.) 
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URE, HICH CRADE 


COCdHS ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


y > On this Continent, have received 


aes HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial. ad Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


" Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any of their Ee beolutely 
Their delicious cious BREAKFAS Cocos F = 
pusoand soluble, and costs less than one cent 


SOLD BY GROCERS OCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


EUROPEAN STEAMERS 























Grand Winter Excursion 
MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT 
FRENCH MAIL LINE OF STEAMERS, 


From New York January 234, 1895, to the Azores, Lis- 
bon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseilles (Nice, Monte Carlo, 
and Cannes), Villefranche, Ajaccio, Naples, Palermo, 

| Syracase, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa 
| (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Tunis, 
| Algiers, Malaga, Gibraltar (Tangiers), to New York, etc. 
Duration of round trip about ten weeks. 

For further particulars apply to 
A, FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. City. 
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Jenkins 
English Tailor, 


Specialties— 
Riding, Hunting, Polo, Knickerbocker Breeches 
and Leggings. Bulfinch Breeches with Leather 
Knees, and Pig Skin Leggings, also Leather 
Breeches in All Colours, 
Nowhere outside of London is there a house with equal 
facilities tor creating this work. 
Jenkins Driving Coats Arr Unsurrassen For 
Cut, Styie, AND Finisn. 
The only practical Breeches Maker in this country 


New and Special Patterns for Autumn and 
Winter Suitings. 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Self-measurement card on application. 
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OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 





MLLE. MARIE C CHEF, 


Dressmaker and Importer, 167 West 23d St., 
Between 6th and 7th Avenues, has just returned from Paris 
with many new and original styles of Evening and Recep- 
tion Gowns, Street Costumes, etc., for Fall and Winter 
wear, which she is besser to show to her patrons, Please call. 





‘Ride a Columbia 


No possible injury 
can result from 
any reasonable 
amount of riding 
on a properly con- 
structed bicycle. 
The theory that 
cycling was harm- 
ful has long since 
been exploded, 
and physicians everywhere recommend 
the wheel to-day as affording the best 
means of exercise for men and women. 


Dr. William S. Stewart, Professor Em- 
eritus, Medico Chirurgical College, 
Philadelphia, says: “I regard the use 
of the bicycle as a means of physical 
culture superior to any other means 
in use at the present time.’ 


POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 








THE SUMMER GIRL IS BACK IN TOWN. 
AYER’S 


RECAMIER CREAM 
Will take off the tan and sunburn. 


If your druggist does not keep it send to 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
131 West 31st St., New York, 
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Vogue's fashion drawings are selected from 
styles shown in New York, Paris and London 
and the effort is to secure models which will 
appeal to a wide variety of tastes. 

Fig. 318-—Cloth bodice in light blue trimmed 
with astrakan and soutache braid embroidery. 
The cape has one point in middle of back. 
In front, the points are cut so that one over- 
laps the other on the left shoulder, forming a V 
about bust line. Skirt to be worn with this is 
black, plain and full. Hat, biack with stiff 
bows of either blue or black and osprey 
feathers. 

Fig 233-—Costune of gray, yellow and 
brown. Skirt, gray cloth. Bodice yellow fig- 
ured in brown silk. Back of bodice made to fit 
figure snugly, with stock of yellow. Below 
this are four rows of narrow brown velvet 
From this falls a ruffle of the brown and yellow 
silk, which appears in front as well. Sleeves 
rather tight with enormous puffs caught up 


with butterfly bow of yellow and brown. Sash 
brown and yellow. 

Fig. 278—Red cloth model trimmed with 
black velvet and braiding for little girl. The 
yoke can be of same color and material as 
gown or it can be white if that is more becom- 
ing to the child’s complexion, although the 
black and red would make a prettier color com- 
bination. 

Fig. 279—Costume of black velvet and fig- 
ured Persian effect cloth. The skirt of the 
cloth has plaits in the back. On the bodice 
the cloth is laid in plaits on each side, and en- 
closed by bands of Oriental embroidery which 
are brought across chest sharply down on each 
side to arm hole. Lower down the arm hole 
starts another band of the embroidery, which 
ends at belt. A line of the velvct shows down 
the middle of entire costume. Sleeves of velvet, 
cuffs of the cloth. Any of the new novelty 
cloths can be used in this costume. 


Fig. 334— Useful model for girl's school cape. 
Dull blue or black with edgings and collar of 
fur. 

Fig. 226—House gown of white china silk. 
Square yoke composed of insertions of Valen- 
ciennes lace and white ribbon figured in baby 
blue. Two bands of the ribbon are brought 
down the front of the bodice to belt. Rosettes of 
wider blue ribbon appear at belt and neck. 
A narrow row of insertion over blue ribbon on 
skirt. 

Fig. 273—Velvet garniture for cloth or silk 
gown. The front of bodice is cut like back, 
the bretels meeting top of velvet girdle. The 
bit of ribbon the figure is holding has nothing 
to do with the costume. 

Fig. 312—House bodice for girl of twelve or 
fourteen. Made of plain or figured silk or 
crépon, with trimming on collar and cuffs. 

Fig. 340—Model for salmon silk or cloth 
fabric combined with green velvet or velveteen. 
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The front of skirt is of the silk, as are the 
sleeves, The velvet bretels appear on front ot 
bodice and are brought together at waist line 
and finished with Rhinestone buckle. 

Fig. 284—House gown to be made of silk, 
crépon or any light-weight material. The 
back has a Watteau plait. The yoke back 
and front is of lace or embroidery, as are also 
the sleeve caps. The sleeves are large and 
full. 

Fig. 337——One of the new black and white 
figured in the stripes satins. Black velvet 
bolero jacket with large revers. Rhinestone 
buttons. White chiffon vest and elbow sleeve 

uffs, Stock and vest trimming, Duchesse 
ace; sash heavy white satin ribbon. 

Fig. 309—Costume of periwinkle blue silk 
over petticoat of black silk. Vest, rich em- 
broidery, blue on black. Epaulettes and draped 
pieces at each side of panel edged with edging 
of black fur. Black silk sleeves. 











New York 





E call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 
SILVER to our TRAJAN 


























q Reed& Bar ton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


THE «* TRAJAN”? PATTERN. 



















"SOLID SILVER 
GOODs. 








PATTERN illustrated here, and = 
which we furnish in all Embracing a full and com- & 
the regular and special s plete assortment of articles, both i} 
pieces for every a useful and ornamental, wrought in = 
variety of artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR x 

serving. WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
for special occasions, places, and events. Fine { ) 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. = 
Our Goods Sold by all = 
Leading Jewelers. Grade Mayk (fil) 

on vm gs BURNS) 
CHICAGO : 34 Weshingto m Street = 

PHILADELPHIA : 925 Chestnut Stree 

\ Factories and Offices: TAUNTON, ‘ain Sierling. i 
= 
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Save the Cost; 


o Pressing Trousers} * v 


BY USING THE 


BOSTON 


Trousers on | 
and Hanger, 


Tailors, Clothiers, and Hab- 
erdashers sell them, and we 
mail them postpaid at the 
following prices. 

Bronze.—25 cts.a pr. 5prs. $1.00.} 
Nickel.—35 cts.a pr. 5 prs. $1.50. 


Send to George Frost Co., 
551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the iaost frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


| ERATE COST our 





W. & J. SLOANE 


Carpetings 


For rich furnishings at MOD- 
SAVON- 
NERIE, AXMINSTER, WIL- 
TON, MOQUETTE, VELVET 
and BRUSSELS CARPETINGS 
will be found the most attractive 
and desirable. 

Darker colorings being more in 
demand, a large variety in magni- 
ficent rich designs has been pro- 
duced specially for this autumn. 

AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, 
INDIA, PERSIAN and TURKEY 
CARPETS (woven in one piece), 
designed and imported expressly 
to order. 

Our assortment of all descrip- 
tions of choice floor and furniture 
coverings has never been more 
complete than at the present time. 


BROADWAY, 
18TH AND 19TH STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


lt ot SANA! 
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| LADIES’ TAILOR AND COURT DRESSMAKER 





DRESSES, COATS AND CAPES 
for the 
HORSE SHOW WEEK. 


210 FirrH AVENUE, New York. 


mold 
Comtable & Co, 


Paris Costumes, 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
Reception and 

Evening Dresses, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets, Capes & Cloaks, 
Furs and Fur Trimmings. 


Broadway & 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 





MORNING, NOON AND 


NIGHT. 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very 
centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a 
magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 
Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22 ; St. Louis 30. 
Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREATEST 
RAILROAD.” 
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The basque and skirt model is not shown 
among the fashions given on this and succeed- 
ing page. Having a skirt and basque (the 
latter either long or short) made of one ma- 
terial, and a waistcoat or blouse-vest of some- 
thing different in color or texture, is no longer 
novel. The ready-made clothing shops of 
New York carry heavy stocks of them; they 
are for sale on every bargain counter; the 
streets of the metropolis fairly swarm with 
women in basques and skirts. They have 
been purposely omitted from this series, In 
these Vogue drawings an attempt is being made 
to suit the widest variety of tastes. Attractive 
and dissimilar models from London, New York 
and Paris will be published weekly in Vogue. 
The general rule for the autumn and winter 
is, very full skirts, decorated or not as pleases 
the wearer and very much ornamented bodices. 

Fig. 258—Basque of maroon velvet with re- 
vers. Rhinestone buttons. Vest and skirt 


SSS 


of rose brocaded with small figure in darker 
tones of same color, Basque in back is cut 
plain and tight fitting. Skirt full plaited and 
untrimmed. 

Fig. 292—Heavy black satin or silk cloak, 
or it could be made of cloth or velvet. Two 
bands of velvet embroidery form a point in 
back and crossing shoulders extend full length of 
garment in front. A band of lynx begins at 
rosette in front and extends all across back. 
Bonnet of black velvet. 

Fig. 327—Pale rose silk with sleeves and 
bodice covered with and silver gauze. 
Epaulettes and sash of the silk with ends of the 
gauze plaited. 

Fig. 276—Dress wrap of velvet-striped-satin 
and velvet. Edgings of ermine. 

Fig. 317—Calling costume, brown velvet. 
Skirt and bodice of velvet. Sleeves and draperies 
of heavy cream white cloth. Rows of narrow 
gilt braid astrimming. Hat of brown, no white. 
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Fig. 369—The favorite black and white 
combination. Although this model could be 
carried out in any colors that contrast well. 
The lace, which is laid across top and bottom of 
bodice, over shoulders, and that falls from the 
elbow, should be some very beautiful hand- 
made variety, Machine-made lace would com- 
monize the costume. The floral garniture 
could be omitted. If used only the most ex- 
quisite flowers should be placed on the cos- 
tume, 

Fig. 314—Model for cloth and velvet costume. 
Or plain and figured goods could give the desired 
variety. The bretelles go down the back and 
meet the belt. 

Fig. 316—Simple decoration whereby a plain 
or a slightly worn bodice can be transformed 
into what is ornamental. A belt of the dark 
material would be an improvement. 

Fig. 270—An early autumn féte costume 
which can be made into pretty costume for 
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semi-dress occasions. The skirt can be ot 
figured silk or of dotted lace over silk, the 
sleeves being of same material. Bodice ac- 
cordion-plaited chiffon, fronts, and epaulettes of 
guipure lace which is carried across back to 
form bertha. 

Fig. 331—This gives an excellent idea of the 
plaits at back of skirts. The front breadths are 
plain. The slashed bertha of velvet is carried 
all the way around neck of bodice. Thisisa 
simple but pretty model. 

Fig. 302—French model for child’s costume. 
Blue medium shade fine serge, with bands of 
embroidery in maroon and blue. Yoke of 
white cloth covered with blue and maroon em- 
broidery. Hat and feathers and bow in ma- 
roon, 

Fig. 324—Model for velvet cloak with vest 
of rich and heavy black silk over white, band- 
ed in four places with broad straps of finely cut 
jet. 
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POINTS ABOUT TH 





P It fits as if made to order. 
It will wear longer than an 


fe: $4.00. Misses, White, $1.75 


E EQUIPOISE WAIST. 

It is stylish and comfortable, a rare combination. 

It embodies the true hygienic principle of support from the shoulders. 
The bones can be removed without ripping the garment. 


adies’ $1.75 is not boned. Send for our book on Sensible Dressing, mailed free. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 551 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


‘il 
50 94$6$59955555555469408006 


other waist (or corset) made. 
It is recommended by physicians and teachers of calisthenics. 
Its best recommendation is its enormous sale, constantly increasing. 
The EQUIPOISE WAIST is sold by leading merchants throughout the United States. 
For ladies, White, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25. $3.00; Drab, $2.50; Black, $3.00; Ventilated, $2.50; Silk Pon- 
Children, White, 60 cts. 


Infants, White, 75 cts. Note. — The 


Address, 
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K. J. COLLINS, 


Grand Union Hotel, 28 & 30 W. 234 St., 
SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 
INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Erc. 

5 ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 


COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 





GEO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM | 
_ Europe. Classes and private lessons in society and 
artistic dances daily, 426 Columbus Ave., 8oth and 81st Sts. | 





| exactly the natural shade—from black 
| to lightest blond. 


Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


Completely and perfectly restores grey 
hair or beard to its natural color. It is 
not a dye but a clean, healthful color- 
ing which does the work of a dye 
without the obnoxious features, De- 
tection is impossible because it gives 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 
292 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sold by Druggists and Hair 
Dealers. 
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8 xy, Women's 
and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

CurTicuRA SOAP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well 
as purest and sweetest for toilet. 

Porter Drue anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 












Young 
Ladies 


not desiring to 
have the mag- 
nificent set of 
their garments 
remarked upon, 
will take oné of 

the latest hints $ 
from Paris and? 
avoid using as 


eeoooe 


an interlining 
in skirts and 
sleeves 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 








For sale everywhere, cheaper and bet- 
ter than crinolive or haircloth, 





Makes Handsome House Gowns. 


An Ideal Fabric for Evening Wear. 


. 


Not Genuine unless stamped “ Fayetta’ 
on the Selvedge. 


John Daniell & Sons, 
Carry a Full Line of Shades, 
Cor. 8th Street and Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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SOME GOWNS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO HOUSE 


Fig. 206—Home gown of accordion-plaited bodice of soft tan silk, lower part embroidered lace and velvet trimmed. It is proposed to Fig. 221—Dark green serge, coat lapels faced 
chiffon in brown with skirt, back of bodice, in conventional design in black and blue braid. publish a number of the tea-gown class of with light blue. An embroidered front, Belt 
cuffs and surplice bodice, front of pink crépon. _Hat of black velvet trocks, and stock of heavy black satin. Toque of 
Embroidery chiffon showing design of rose- Fig. 235—Fancy silk bodice with bretelles Figs. 265 and 266—Back and front of cos- green. Jet can be worn with this. 
buds in pinks and pale yellows, with vines and and skirt of same materjal. Belt, stock andtwo tume composed of black velvet bodice with col- Fig. 245—Gown of brown serge, straps across 
leaves in brown at side of skirt. Back of skirt bands on skirt of velvet. A row of rosettes is ored silk skirt. Lavish garniture of black lace. yoke of white braid, outlined with brown. 
of the pink chiffon laid in plaits set between these bands. Only the most slender figures can wear the fall Large collar of batiste with elaborate embroid- 

Fig. 288—Fawn cloth, Princesse style, with Fig. 249—Showing velvet decoration for of black lace below belt. Itis given here by ery. Seams of skirt strapped with white braid, 
dull red woven design, opening on right house gown. The back of bodice is plainand way of variety and with the caution that outlined with black. Black belt. 
shoulder of bodice. The cloth is drawn into tight-fitting, skirt laid in plaits and full. The women with pronounced hips and stomachs Fig. 262—Suéde colored taffeta checked with 
metal ornament on shoulder and on right hip. ruffles over sleeves stop a little beyond at should omit it. blue. Large turned-down collar in blue veivet, 
Sleeve puffs and band at bottom of skirt of the shoulder seams. Fig. 20s—Simple house gown. Trimming, edged with a frill of white, pinked-out taffeta. 
“* border’ material, Fig. 241—A loose-fitting house gown of cré- _guipure lace laid over silk. Back of skirt laid Same material used in chemisette. Velvet 

Fig. 246—Blue wool crépon. Upper part of pon in any becoming color or in cashmere? in plaits and full. sash. 
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FURS. 


Buy of the Maker and Save cmdiedd 


No lamp is good without 
its own chimney. 


Gray Krimmer Circular Capes. ‘ . ” 
Electric Seal Circular a “es The af Index to Chimneys 
apt oe ee oh whe Sn 20 est Mineabe se Uues. We i i 

Blac strachan Circular apes. Pee bond oe -epede ees ° > bs > 
Alaska Sable Circular tr Gaps Be wetness eae ou tells what chimney IS made 
Black Marten Circular Capes.............. ........ d : 
Black Monkey Circular Capes.......... ...... a9 | for every lamp or burner in 
Brown Coney Circular Capes. ........... ....02.:. 7-49 

French Coney Circular now. (RSS eee 4-99 use. 

Eastern Mink Neck Scarfs. . Bie ha oa Sei ee: eel” z 

Alaska Sable Neck Scarfs.................. . 2.49 Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


The above capes are all full skirt and from 85 t to 105 in, 
circle, Silk lined, large collars and from 24 to 30 in, long. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
Fur Garments made 1 eal altered and 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


re 
Catalogue mailed free. 


L.P. HOLLANDER & CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
290 Fifth Avenue. 202 Boylston Street. 


Established 1851. 


14 West 14th Street, 
New York. 








We are now prepared to show our new models of 


LADIES’ COSTUMES AND 
DINNER GOWNS. 


ALSO THE NEW FABRICS FOR TAKING ORDERS. 


We have now on exhibition our AUTUMN IMPORTATIONS of 


Lapigs’ MANTLES AND Capes, WALKING 


AND DrRIvING COaATSs. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES AND GARMENTS. 


ED. PINAUD'S 


LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 


BOUQUET MARIE LOUISE. 


At THE POPULAR SHOP. 


E* CLUSIVE FALL IMPORTATIONS 
of 
LIBERTY CHINTZES jeer 
LIBERTY CRETONNES 
LIBERTY VELVETS 


[_IMITED LINES © 


For Hangings and 
Furniture. 


of 


LIBERTY GAUZES 
LIBERTY SILKS 
LIBERTY SATINS 
LIBERTY VELVETS 


FOREIGN PAPERS FOR WALLS; 
NOVEL DESIGNS AND COLORINGS 


|r Personal Attire. 








CONFINED STYLES 


LONDON STYLE FURNITURE; 
HIGH-BACKED EASY CHAIRS AND 
SETTLES 
IN ATTRACTIVE COMBINATIONS OF QUAINT 
AND UNUSUAL STUFFS. 


Messrs. C. H. Werzet & Son 


ARE PLEASED TO INFORM YOU THAT THEIR 


NEW IMPORTATIONS for 
FALL and WINTER WEAR 


ARE NOW READY FOR YOUR SELECTION. 
30-32 East Fourteenth St. (Union Sq.) 
NEW YORK. 


Personal Inspection Invited. 


JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & 0.1 alan } New York 





‘* Wall Papers and Liberty Fabrics—carriage free to all 
parts of the States.” i 
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Samuel Budd, 


MADISON SQUARE WEST, 
NEW YORK, 


Invites your attention to his impor- 


tations for Fall ana Winter in 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 
Wedding 


Outfits a Specialty. 





A charming costume is shown on back page of thisissue. It 
is made of golden brown moiréd velvet. The skirt is very 
full, untrimmed and bell-shaped. The bodice decoration is 
especially charming and consists of a full vest of point appliqué 
with pendant tails of rich-toned mink. 

















50-52 West 22nd.St.New York. 
s 170 Bellevue Ave. Newport.R 





K This Rich Cut Glass « 
CELERY DISH 


Bry $5 each. 
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Richly and deeply cut, beautiflly 
= Three santhemums in 
ttom. A Bargain, Order by Mail. 


Have you seen our new 174-page Catalogue? 
If not, let us send you one, 


Your name, please? 


Mery 6) LY XTORALAGPAMS 



































WHAT THEY READ 


THE SEA WOLVES, BY MAX PEMBERTON 


Ax Pemberton, name hitherto un- 
known to fame, and probably des- 


tined to remain so, has adopted 
the stilted style used by Amélie Rives in 
her ‘‘old English’* taies, wherein to 


set forth a madly sensational tale of piracy 
and murder of the present day. On this he 
has grafted another language invented by 
himself and used for conversational purposes 
by the gang of cut-throats and blackguards 
who constitute his dramatic persone—a 
tongue that never was on land or sea—and 
with the aid of these vocabularies he presents 
one of the most astounding fictions ever en- 
countered. The improbability lies mot in the 
tale itself, for Mr. Rider Haggard or Mr. 
Clark Russell could, without difficulty, con- 
vince us of the feasibility of stealing a mil- 
lion pounds sterling from an unguarded tug 
on the Channel and of getting away with it 
in safety. What no reader can believe is 
that the men capable of attempting this 
should go about their work so clumsily and 
with such utter lack of foresight, or that this 
gang of desperate ruffians should spend so 
much breath and energy in howling, shiver- 
ing, shuddering or crouching in pain or fear, 
‘daft with terror,’’ or screaming with panic 
over the least bit of bloodshed, or in the 
smallest kind of a difficulty. Creditable as it 
may be to Mr. Pemberton’s personal charac- 
ter that his acquaintance with pirates et hoe 
genus omne is so slight he had better have 
made some deeper studies of the subject as 
well as of seamanship before attempting to 
write of it in a graphic and convincing man- 
ner. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


THE GREEN CARNATION 


The anonymous author of this little vol- 
ume has travestied the phase of literature of 
which the ‘* Yellow Book ”’ is the type, in a 
style so apt and witty and with a satire so 
delicate that it is probable a great many of 
the devotees of the peculiar cult will take it 
guite seriously as a newtribute. That mock- 
ery of Nature, a green carnation, is taken as 
the symbol of the fad which exalts a mixture 
of vice and estheticism and calls it genius, 
and the reductio ad absurdum is neatly effected 
within the compass of a story as brief as 
Some Emotions and a Moral (of which the 
style often reminds one) and much more 
comprehensible. 

The scheme is carried out through the 
agency of a kind of male Dodo (Mr. Ben- 
son’s Dodo, not the ornithological one), a fat, 
elderly copy of Dorian Gray, a couple of silly 
women of the kind mentioned by the Apostle 
Paul, and of one real woman whose common 
sense and sanity have been preserved to her 
by reason of a long sojourn in the Straits 
Settlements. Incidental to the brilliant 
nonsense which does duty for conversation 
are a number of inimitably clever hits at the 
whole host of writers of the present day, 
from Walter Besant to Mrs. Humpheey 
Ward, each characterized by name in one 
pointed and witty phrase, which sets one to 
conjecturing very earnestly as to who could 
be clever enough to write it. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


Books RECEIVED.—The Woman's Book, Vols, 
I. and I1., published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson, by William Win- 
ter: Macmillan & Co. Schools and Masters of 
Sculpture, by A. G, Radcliffe: D. Appleton & Co. 
A Flash of Summer, by Mrs. W. K, Clifford: D. 
Appleton & Co. Love in Idleness, by F. Marion 
Crawford: Macmillan & Co. The Vagabonds, by 
Margaret L. Woods: Macmillan & Co. Wimples 
and Crisping Pins, by Theodore Child: Harper & 
Brothers. A Little English Gallery, by Louise Imo- 
gen Gurney: Harper & Brothers. A History of 
Engiish Literature, by J. Logie Robertson, M.A.: 
Harper & Brothers. Little Journeys Abroad, by 
Mary Bowers Warren: Joseph Knight Co, Aban- 
doning an Adopted Farm, by Kate Sanborn: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. The Trail of the Sword, by Gilbert 
Parker: D. Appleton & Co. A Victim of Good 
Luck, by W. E. Norris: D. Appleton & Co. The 
Sea Wolves, by Max Pemberton: Harper & Broth- 


ers. Upon a Cast, by Charlotte Dunning: Harper & 
Brothers. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer’s name and address, which, however, 
will not be published. 

Correspondents will please write en one side only 
of their paper. 

Licht Winter Overcoats.—To C, A. 
H., Lincoln, Neb. Will you kindly inform 
a ** constant reader ’’ what is to be the popu- 
lar thing for a fall and light winter overcoat 
for the season of 1894-5 

Will the length be the same as in the 
spring, or will they reach very far below the 
knee? What color would you suggest, and 
material? I had a long light-colored coat 
made in the late spring, of covert cloth, for 
driving, with velvet collar and cuffs. Are 
they still in vogue ? 

Should suggest an overcoat of either dark 
gray or black worsted twill goods, lined with 
silk, and a silk-faced collar. This should~be 
made to come just about down to the knees 
and cut in the back to resemble a frock coat, 
except there should be no tails to it. Such a 
coat has been worn this autumn by the Duke 
of York, although I do not consider him a 
standard ; still I thought this particular coat, 
which was of dark gray fluffy goods, all right. 

The Prince of Wales and the Duc 
d’Orleans had their pictures taken at the 
funeral of the late Comte de Paris—rather a 
peculiar idea, I thought. The Prince wore a 
dark overcoat of woollen, just as I have des- 
cribed. The Duc, inthe glory of his new 
mourning, wore a double-breasted coat with 
great pockets made of some chinchilla-look- 
ing stuff, which only a Frenchman would 
have chosen, 


” 


R. S., Newarx—Sterve Buttrons.—A 
very pretty sleeve button is a link of polished 
gold, the buttons being of an oblong shape, 
perfectly plain, with a monogram. Polished 
gold is better than dead gold, because one 
can be easily imitated and the other not. I 
do not believe in fancy dress studs or shirt 
buttons. You can wear white enamel or 
plain gold or pearls. 


L. D. R.—Mope or AckNowLEepGING 
Soctat Favors.—Give a theatre party and a 
little supper afterward at either Delmonico’s 
or the Waldorf or the Brunswick. I should 
suggest oysters, consommé in cups, oyster crabs 


or terrapin, birds and salad and ices. Claret 
and champagne, 
D. L. K.—Suirasie Vianps ror Bacu- 


ELoR Supper.—For a bachelor spread | 
should not have the regulation chicken salad: 
A good idea is to have simply sandwiches of 
chicken and paté, Dutch cheese or téte dé 
mort, welsh  rarebit, beer, whiskey and 
pipes. 

S. N.—Fasnion 1n Trovusers.—There is 
not much variation in trousers this season. 
You can find some very neat effects in quiet 
stripes, I am sure, at your tailor’s. I do not 
approve of red hosiery for evening wear. 


B. K., Osweco.—No; one thing at a 
time. A man who puts potatoes and corn 
and roast beef on his fork in a little plaster is 
not a gentleman. 


Eveninc Tres AND Suirts.—Will you 
kindly inform me through your ‘* Answers 
to Correspondents ’’ column, under the let- 
ters E. H. K., the correct shape white lawn 
tie to be worn at an evening wedding, and 
should the shirt bosom be made perfectly 
plain, worn without studs? Also, are white 
silk waistcoats good form ? 

In all cases when a white tie is to be worn 
with evening dress it should be of lawn or 
cambric, the latter being preferable, and al- 
ways tied by wearer (not ready-made) in a 
butterfly or straight bow, the butterfly at 
present being most in vogue. 

A perfectly plain bosom, with one, two or 
three studs, according to fancy, as buttonless 
shirt-fronts make it necessary to wear shirts 
with the opening in the back, which is al- 
ways to be avoided. 

A silk, satin or any embroidered or fancy 
waistcoat, according to the present fashion, 
is bad form. 


vi 


HOLE AND TEE 


ORRISTOWN.—The tournament of the Morris- 

M town Golf Club last week was most successful. 

The first competition was among women for 

the President's Cup, to be won three times before be- 

coming the absolute property of any player. The 

play for this lasted two days, at the end of which the 

scores were: Miss A. Howland Ford 94; Mrs. H. P. 

Phipps 108; Miss Loie Raymond 117; Mrs. William 

Shippen 122; Mrs. Arthur Dean 124; Miss Ger- 
trude Hoyt 131; Mrs. J. O. H. Pitney 156. 

On the third day of the tournament the women 
contested for a silver cup presented by Miss Susan de 
Forest Day. The scores were : Mrs. William Shippen 
$4; Mrs. Arthur Dean 55; Miss Loie Raymond §5; 
Miss Gertrude Hoyt 60; Miss Louise Field 62 ; Mrs. 
Henry P. Phipps 635 Mrs. J. B. Dickson 63; Miss 
Alice D, Field 63 Mrs. Elliott Smith 65; Mrs. 
Mahion Pitney Pry Miss Walker 72; Mrs. Egerton 
Brown 73; Mrs. Arthur C. james 74; Miss Raymond 
80; Miss S. S. McEckron go. 

On Saturday the associate members of the club 
sag for a cup presented by Mrs. H. McK. Twom- 
ley. The scores were: Mr. W.Shippen 76; Mr. R. 
H. Phipps 79; Mr. A. Whitney 83; Mr. J. R. 
Brinley 85; Mr. B. L. Chandler 87; Mr. W. Allston 
Flagg 88; Mr. W. Bard McVickar go; Mr. J. B. 
Lowell 903 Mr. R. H. Thomas 93; Mr. G. J. Little 
95; Mr. G. G. Frelinghuysen 105; Mr. J. H. Dar- 
rach 111; Mr. R. H. Williams 119. 

St. ANDREWS,—The October handicap match, the 
last of the series for the club cup, will be decided on 
Saturday, when also the final of the foursomes, left 
unfinished from the tournament, will be played off 
between Mr. L. B. Stoddart and Mr. J. B. < 9 
on the one hand, and Mr. Ten Eyck and Mr. W. G. 
Hodgman on the other. 

SHINNECOCK.—The challenge cup presented by 
Mr. A. L. Morton has been finally won by Miss Marie 
L. Harrison, who out of eight days’ play during this 
season has won four days. 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
| Ace is so much worn now it will not be 


amiss to tell of some of the many 

beautiful. varieties now to be seen. 
Real lace is so well imitated that even con- 
noisseurs are sometimes deceived, and in com- 
paring some of the Venetian lace collars, 
which are so much the fashion at present, 
with the imitation ones it is very difficult to 
tell the difference. 

The coarse varieties are the most fashion- 
able, and the Russian and Arabian patterns 
the most showy and effective. These can be 
had from $5 to $15 a yard, according to the 
width ; a very handsome Venetian point 
about a quarter of a yard wide was $7.75 a 
yard and would be a charming trimming put 
on as yoke and cuffs to a dressy gown. 

At a place that has always been known 
for a good shop to get laces, both real and 
imitation, they have some exquisite Renais- 
sance laces, real, both insertions and edges 
which can be bought as low as 58 cents 
a yard, also lovely patterns in Duchesse, 
Irish point, Cluny and a very pretty point 
d’esprit, with a heavy lace edge, which is a 
novelty. Real Valenciennes of course always 
retains its value, but the imitation which, can 
be had at extremely low prices at any of the 
large shops in town, is rarely used for any 
thing but underclothes and fancy work. 
Some nets and laces for evening wear over 
siik are shown. For instance, one piece was 
a white net ground with tiny opal beads 
dotted all over it, looking like dew-drops. 
The effect by gas-light was dovely. Then 
there are gauzes in stripes and figures in all 
the most delicate shades, and in black. 

Black jetted lace with iridescent beads, 
black moiré net, black lace embroidered in 
spangles and steel, all were handsome and ex- 
pensive, price from $3 to $15 a yard. 

Before dropping the subject of laces, 1 
must tell you of some of the lace curtains now 
to be seen. To begin with, there are some 
very pretty imitation Irish point curtains, 
three and a half yards long, as low as $2.75 
a pair ; dotted Swiss muslin, the same length, 
$1.75 a pair, good enough for bedrooms or 
country-house use, and easy to launder. 
Point d’esprit net curtains with heavy em- 
broidered border for $9.75 a pair. 

The Louis xiv. curtains are heavy scrim 
with handsome Cluny lace insertion and edge 
at least quarter of a yard wide, and can be 
bought for from $20 to $25 dollars a pair, 
four yards long. The Tambour are perhaps 
the handsomest and most effective, but do 
not launder as well as the other kinds. They 
are different prices, ranging from $16 to $20 


a pair. The Brussels net curtains are dura- 
ble and neat. They come with heavy em- 
broidered borders in pretty patterns, and cost 
about $15 a pair, full length. 

Pretty dotted muslin curtains with fluted 
ruffles, always in good taste for bedrooms, 
are reasonable in price, being as low as $6 a 
pair. Those that I spoke of before were a 
special sale. Vestibule and sash curtains can 
be bought at almost any price, according to 
quality. I saw some very fine vestibule cur- 
tains in Russian Jace, with raised flowers in 
heavy embroidery on them which were ex- 
ceedingly handsome and durable. The price 
of these was $7.50. In fact, all laces at 
present are exceedingly reasonable. 

As this is the season of the year for re- 
plenishing the linen closet, it will perhaps be 
interesting to hear what the shops in New 
York have to show in the way of house 
linen. In the first place let me tell you of 
the table linen. At one of the best linen 
houses in the city they have some lovely 
novelties in luncheon sets. Fancy a very 
fine damask with small figured ground and 
a border about six inches from the edge of 
the table-cloth and napkins of the- most 
delicate sprays of violets and grasses! They 
have the same in different small flowers in 
pink and écru, being the only three colors 
which bear constant washing. The doyleys 
or tea napkins which come with these sets 
are so fine and pretty that they would even 
do to go on a dressing table. The table- 
cloths are from $7.50 a piece up, according 
to the depth of the fringe, etc.. And the 
napkins are about the same a dozen, making 
the whole set come to about $15.00. There 
is a new design just come out in table damask 
called the Louis xvi. pattern, which is 
beautiful. The centre is a fine feather pat- 
tern and the border of large feathers mingled 
with a small scroll. 

At the same shop I saw no end of pretty 
designs and each one has a name. There is 
the daisy, the rose, the fleur-de-lis, which 
has a wall of troy border, and many others. 
Facsimiles in miniature of these damasks are 
printed on small sheets of fine paper and 
these give a correct idea of what the napery 
is like. Full prices marked at the bottom. 
This is an excellent plan, as these samples 
can be sent to any part of the country by mail. 

The prices, of course, vary according to 
the size ; but to give some idea I may say that 
the table-cloths are from $5 up to $22.50, 
and the napkins from $5 a dozen to $10.50. 
Centre-pieces now come worked most elabor- 
ately, and in white as well as all the differ- 
ent shades and colors. One should be very 
chary in choosing the colors, however, as 
some of the so-called wash silks with which 
they are embroidered (either by hand or ma- 
chine ) are not wash silks at all, in the proper 
acceptation of the word, unless one means 
thereby that the color washes out. I should 
advise choosing those which have handsome 
borders, and not those where all the work is 
in the centre. This part of the cloth is in- 
variably covered with a centre-piece of flow- 
ers, fruit or candelabra, as the case may be. 

Tray cloths, doyleys and carving and side- 
table napkins come in the same patterns as the 
table linen I have already described, and can 
be had at various prices. Linen sheets, large 
size, made of German linen and hemstitched, 
are very fine and of excellent quality. For 
double beds one can buy them from $5 a 
pair up to $15, according to the quality of the 
linen. I saw very good ones for $7.50 a 
pair. Pillow cases, also hemstitched, are 
from $1 a pair to $4.50. One can get very 
elaborate house linen, sheets, for instance, 
embroidered with broad bands of embroidery 
to turn over at the top; but don’t, please ! 

Cotton sheets, which nearly all doctors 
now recommend as the only healthful sheet to 
use, made, of course, from domestic cotton 
(for we do not have to go abroad for our cot- 
ton, 1am happy to say),can be bought of 
the best quality for $2.70 a pair, and hem- 
stitched for about $3.50, that is, of course, 
full size. The pillow cases, for square 
or long pillows, hemstitched, are $1.20 a 
pair. 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 


Beautiful Assortment 
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3 Street Costumes, Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 

The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, oth and roth Streets. 

: Correspondence invited. 
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B. ALTMAN ®& CO., 


Dressmaking Department, 
Third Floor 


Are prepared in the above department to show a choice collec- 
tion of Materials and Trimmings from which they can take 
orders for Street, Reception, Dinner Gowns, Tailor-made 
Walking, Golf and Bicycle Suits, Riding Habits, Driving 
Coats, etc., 
- AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
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